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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


saniniguiane: 

ARSHAL MACMAHON concluded his tour in Brittany on 
\ Wednesday. Upon the whole, it has not been a success. The 
Bishops and priests everywhere received him with speeches pledging 
him to use France to defend the Church, and the townspeople, 
resenting this, in many places raised the ery of ‘‘ Vive la Répub- 
lique !” The Mayors, too, and Presidents of the tribunals of com- 
merce asked for ‘definitive institutions” so frequently, that it 
became necessary to reject all addresses not previously approved. 
The general verdict of the people on the Marshal is that he is a 
mere soldier,” and this impression has not been dissipated by 
his nearly total silence under so many provocations to make an 
important speech. The silence is taken for stupidity. Altogether 
the enterprise has been a failure, and the contemplated tour in the 
South will, it is believed, be abandoned. If it is not, the President 
will hear some unpleasant truths, and perhaps be forced to say 
something more than that he is ‘there ” for seven years. ‘The 
South is perfectly honeycombed with ‘‘ Red ” organisations. 














The Paris Correspondent of the Times affirms that one of the 
reasons why Marshal MacMahon maintains the Septennate so 
strongly, is that he has no predilection for any form of govern- 
ment, and no antipathy except to ‘‘demagogy.” He is a soldier 
merely. He was bred a Legitimist, but he served under the 
Orleans Government, under the Empire, and under the Republic, 
and he says of himself that he has no regard for any cause but 
France. He had the courage to tell the Emperor this, and that 
in 1852 he had influenced the soldiery to vote for him only be- 
cause the Red flag was appearing in the windows. He considered 
the Imperialist cause the cause of Order. Caring nothing for 
Legitimism, Orleanism, or Bonapartism, and rather distrusting 
the Republic, he naturally admires a nondescript Govern- 
ment, of which he is himself the head, and which ensures order, 
and nothing else. He would, however, the Septennate once 
over, accept any Government which France might choose, and 
which kept society together. It is to be observed that the 
Marshal did not rebuke one Mayor in Brittany who spoke to him 
of the next Assembly as being Constituent, but said he should be 
always at the Assembly's service. 


The Local Government of the Province of Quebec has been 
compelled to send in its resignation, owing to the discovery of 
certain ‘‘ administrative irregularities.” A transaction connected 
with the sale of public lands, locally known as the “ Tanneries 
Swap,” in which some members of the Government were proved 
to be implicated, has probably been the immediate cause of this 
political sauve-qui-peut. The truth is, that the tone of morality 
which was found to prevail in Canadian politics when the 
delinquencies of Sir John A. Macdonald’s Administration were 
exposed is persistent, and gives out a more painfully certain 
sound in the local legislatures than in the Central Parlia- 
ment. It is impossible to make such a “large order” upon 
the political capacity of a young community as is involved 
in the fact that in the Canadian Dominion alone, besides 
the Senate and the House of Commons, there are seven local 
legislatures at work, each with its two Chambers. The passion 











for federalism has been a good deal damped in Canada by recent 
events, and we hear even of a plan for uniting the separate mari- 
time provinces of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince 
Edward's Island under a single Government. The new province 
would, of course, include Newfoundland, which cannot always 
hold sulkily aloof from the neighbouring Colonies; and the name 
“* Acadia,” originally given by the French to Nova Scotia, and 
familiar to English people through Longfellow’s pleasing idyll, 
has been proposed as a suitable official designation. 


War seems likely to kill Slavery in Cuba, as it did in the 
Southern States of the Union. The Volunteers, who have recently 
ruled the island, are dying fast; and General Concha, besides 
raising 12,000 men in Spain, for whom he offers bounty-money 
of £10 a head, has at last been compelled to organise Negro 
regiments. He offers freedom to every man who enlists, and 
hopes by this means to raise some 10,000 men. He has already 
reviewed one regiment, said to be in good condition, and seems 


to have got his finances into much _ better order, the 
wealthy classes consenting to what we should call an 


income-tax of two shillings in the pound. Their idea seems 
to be to sacrifice their negroes to save their bonds, but we 
are not without some suspicion of an arridre pensée. The island 
once reduced to subjection, fresh negroes could be imported, and 
all not emancipated by service reduced afresh to slavery. Per- 
haps, however, the planters see that the game of slavery is up, 
and that they had better restore order, before the insurgents have 
promised to divide estates as well as to emancipate the people. 


We have always suggested, as the basis of compromise between 
farmer and labourer, a grant of an acre of land to each effective 
man, in addition to the silver wages. Messrs. Davison, of Andover, 
farm agents, recently wrote to say they always granted this, 
allowing each man from 1,500 to 2,000 “ running rods” of potato- 
ground, or taking the mean between these two figures, la. Ir. 20p., 
and found all their labourers thoroughly content. ‘ A. B. C.” 
thereupon writes to the Times to say, so they ought to be, and 
to suggest some error, for the quantity of ground named would 
produce, at the very least, 300 bushels of potatoes, worth, at 
2s. a bushel, £30. Why should there be any error? The land 
only costs the farmer at the outside 40s. a year; and if, by sacri- 
ficing 10d. a week, he can double his labourers’ wages, surely 
that is excellent policy for him. We do not believe a labourer 
with 12s. a week and an acre would ever willingly quit a farm, 
yet his master would only be giving him 12s. 10d. The real 
objection to this plan entertained by the farmers is not its cost, 
but a fear lest the labourer should be too independent, and the 
farmer's power of dismissal be in some degree restrained. It is 
difficult to dismiss a tenant with £30 in the ground at a week's 
notice. He might get angry. 

The Brussels Conference has broken up, having accomplished 
none of its great ends. A few Rules have been drawn up, which 
will probably be the subject of negotiations, but the main objects 
of the assemblage—the destruction of maritime power in war, 
and the denial of the right of insurrection against an invader— 
have been foiled. ‘To show how far the Russians were prepared 
to go, we have only to state that they proposed that any native 
of an occupied district who gave information to bis own side 
should be shot as a spy. The atrocious proposal was unanimously 
rejected, but it shows the value of Russian love for humanity. 
It is rumoured that the Russian Government is extremely 
annoyed by its failure, and has refused to recognise the 
Spanish Government, as a solatium to its wounded dignity. 
It seems certain that the Czar wearies of being led by Bis- 
marck, and that he has seized an opportunity of announcing 
to the world that Russia has, on some points at least, a right of 
independent action. The Spanish incident is of small importance, 


except so far as it shows the imperfection of the new Holy Alli- 
ance, which, as long as it exists, must threaten more or less the 
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independence of the West ; but the virtual defeat of the Brussels 
plan has rescued Great Britain, and all the minor States, from 
very serious danger. Spain in particular would, under the pro- 
posed rules of war, have been powerless to resist invasion either 


from Germany or France. 





The Times’ Famine Correspondent telegraphs (August 24), on 
the authority of a telegram from Sir Richard Temple, that 
the rainfall ‘‘eyverywhere” has been short, except in Orissa, 
and that in Tirhoot and Burdwan it has been so small 
that the harvest must be a failure. On the 27th he states 
that nothing can now secure a full crop in Tirhoot, Hooghly, 
Burdwan, Nuddea, and Moorshedabad, but does not state to 
what extent it is expected to fail. According to Reuter, the 
position is ‘ considered critical,” and will remain so till September, 
when the latest rain usually falls. The Famine arrangements will 
therefore be kept up till the middle of next month. We need not 
say that a second year of drought in districts so denuded of 
grain will be a most terrible calamity, but there is no evidence 
yet that the failure will be complete, as the September rain may 
do much to bring up the averages. 


Sir George Campbell is safe for the first vacant Scotch county. | 


In a paper read before the British Association, he has proposed 
to turn English and Scotch landlords into Zemindars, by confirm- 
ing some of their existing ‘ privileges over land, wrongly called pro- 
perty,” but establishing a system of tenant-right, which would be 
in practice perpetual tenancy, subject to periodical revision of the 
quit-rent. He admits that such tenancy may not always be 
economical, but maintains that any decrease in produce is com- 
pensated for by the frugality, industry, and self-reliance which 
the new security evolves. He would not do away with primo- 
geniture, or divide estates at death, but look to good tenure for 
the growth of a new landed middle-class. This extreme view will 
not be as popular with Parliament as with Scotch farmers, but it 
docs not involve confiscation, and will help on the improvement 
which is really required,—the creation of a tenure sound enough 
to attract capital. 


Dr. Hooker gave a most valuable lecture at Belfast on those 
wonderful organisms, the carnivorous plants. There are plants, 
like the dionzea and drosera, which are able to eat and digest flies 
and little morsels of beef exactly as animals would, and probably 


in exactly the same way. Moreover, he said Dr. Burdon Sanderson | 


had proved that the leaf contracted exactly as muscle would, or as 
Mr. Huxley explained, that reflex action in a dionwa was pre- 
cisely the same as ina baby. ‘This class of plants furnishes, in 


tion from the baser and more disgraceful forms of murder, But 
nothing baser or more disgraceful than the series of crimes that 
| has lately horrified Munster has ever been brought home to a 
civilised community. The worst of it is, that the law- 
abiding, respectable people seem to be direetly responsible for 
this outbreak of brutal, unscrupulous greed. Murder for money 
is a type of crime that can be certainly held in check by 
severe and certain punishment. But in Ireland juries will not 
convict, and criminals are encouraged very strongly to hope for 
escape, even if they should be unlucky enough to be detected, 
There is no excuse for the pusillanimous weakness of the juries ; 
they do not by any means give expression to popular feeling by 
letting off the mean-minded scoundrels who beat the brains out 
of helpless women or aged men for the sake of a few shillings 
and the popular Press of the South of Ireland is doing its duty 
by telling the jurors that their foolish clemency is disgracing their 
country. The infectious character of crime, and especially of 
such crime as murder for money, when it is allowed to go un- 
punished, is a familiar deduction from the facts of judicial 
experience. 


A correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette, writing from 
Santander, states positively that the Carlist leader Saballs shot 
185 men of the brigade under General Nouvilas, which had 
surrendered to him. He first ordered that all should be shot, 
and then that all the Custom-House soldiers should be, and 
| every fifth officer and soldier of the Line. The Carabineros, 75 
‘in number, were shot at Llanés, and buried in the cemetery 
|there; and the 114 troops of the Line near San Juan de las 
| Abadesas. ‘The motive for shooting these prisoners appears to 
| have been the difficulty of sparing the soldiers necessary to guard 
‘them. If this statement is correct, it should be circulated by the 


| Madrid Government throughout the Army, as the best possible 
| preventive of capitulations. It will be observed that these men 
were not shot for anything they had done, but merely because by 


existing they gave their captors too much trouble. 











| 


Mr. Deacon, a Liverpool engineer, has, it is said, invented a 
machine called a Waste-water Meter, which will enable any Water 
| Company to keep up a constant service. The objection to that 
| scheme hitherto has been waste, which in Liverpool was so great 
| that the town was compelled to abandon the constant-service 
system, after giving it a fair trial. Mr. Deacon’s meter, as 
described in a paper read by Mr. F. J. Bramwell to the 
British Association, enables the inspectors, without entering 
the houses, to tell at once whether water has been set 
| running, and the houses where this is found to be the case 








fact, a new link between the vegetable and the animal kingdoms, | are next day visited by the officers of the Company. ‘The result is 
and a new subject for physiological inquiry. We are told that in | that an incessant inspection can be kept up without worrying 
Borneo the natives assert that one plant of this kind is large | people who use the water properly, and that constant service can 
enough, if not to eat, at least to kill and try to eat, a minute | be maintained with less waste than under the intermittent system. 
species of humming-bird; but the assertion, which seems to in- | In Norwich it has been found that with supervision the waste 
volye an impossibility, has not yet been tested by European} from constant service is only half the waste from intermittent 
observers. The legend is probably, like most Asiatic legends of | service, but supervision without Mr. Deacon's invention costs in 
the kind, such as those about the upas tree, an exaggeration of | a large city more than the Companies can afford. 
actual phenomena. <ascesiiiiniibieamianes 
. ; ‘ ‘ We are now in a position to see what Lord Lyttelton really 
The race-hatred that is growing so fierce in the Southern States said in the House of Lords, a few weeks ago, upon the privileges 
has broken out again this week, in a savage collision between |of Founders. His doctrine, as explained in an Appendix just 


the whites and the negroes at Trenton, in the State of Tennes- | published to his speech on the Endowed Schools Act Amend- 


see. The origin of the trouble appears to have been very similar 
to that of the conflict at Austin, in the neighbouring State of 
Mississippi, recently suppressed ; and no doubt, in all the States 
along the great river the two races are ready to fly at each other's 
throats. At Trenton the negroes are said to have organised an armed 
force, and ‘threatened to exterminate the whites,’ but in the actual 
conflict that occurred, the latter seem to have obtained the upper 
hand; they made several of the negroes prisoners, and lynched 
sixteen of the ringleaders. The telegrams do not tell us whether 
or not the disturbance is at an end, but it may well be ima- 
gined that at Memphis, which lies about midway between Austin 
and Trenton, there is not a little alarm. <A war of races isa 
danger under the threat of which no community can remain 
tranquil. 


Another brutal murder has been perpetrated in the South of 


ment Bill, is as plain as can be. He denies the right of founders 
| to establish perpetual trusts, even qualified, as that right is, by the 


/ application of the cy-prés rule of the Court of Chancery. Lord 


| Lyttelton is of opinion that a man has, at all events on grounds 
' of expediency, a claim to control the disposition of his property 
' after his death “ fora reasonable term ;” but what that term should 
| be fixed at is, he says, ‘‘a question of discretion and degree.” That 
'there ought to be no restriction on the destination of a dying 
man’s property to certain largely-defined public uses, Lord 
' Lyttelton does not deny, and he holds that these general pur- 
| poses should always be kept in view in the administration of the 

property. But the details of the application of the income should 
| not be settled, he contends, by any one man or any one genera- 

tion. The trustees of the endowments should be empowered, at 
certain intervals—Lord Lyttelton suggests, at the close of every 


Ireland, near Clonmel, in Tipperary, not very far from the scene | half-century — to vary the application of the fund; and 
of the strangely frequent crimes which we lately noticed. In| if the trustees are not disposed to act, it should be 
this last case, again, the motive seems to have been mere plunder, | open for any interested persons to move the Court of 
and the gains of the murderer were miserably small. The Irish, | Chancery to compel them to do so. Lord Lyttelton does 
whatever their tolerance of agrarian outrages, or of resistance to | not believe that regulations of this kind would discourage 
the police, have been proud, and very reasonably, of their exemp- | endowment, and cites in proof the Trusts endowed by Sir 
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..u une trustees are required to review the 
working of the foundation every fifteen years. St. Paul's School 
was established, according to Lord Lyttelton, upon similar princi- 
ples; and if this .be so, Dean Colet anticipated, three centuries 
back, the policy for an approximation to which the Endowed 
Schools Commission lately suffered capital punishment. 


The Tilton-Beecher affair still absorbs public attention in the 
United States, and seems likely to do so for a long time to come. 
‘The full text of Mr. Beecher’s defensive statement adds nothing 
to the strength of his denial of the leading charges against him, 
but it brings very forcibly into the light the extraordinary 
4¢ black-mailing ” phase of the story. Mr. Beecher not only affirms 
that he paid large sums in order to hush up a scandal that in his 
opinion would do serious public mischief, but admits that he 
raised one particular sum of 5,000 dollars by a mortgage on his 
house for this purpose. This is a very startling fact. 
It is conceivable that a man in Mr. Beecher’s position 
should, when such a demand was made on him, put his hand 
in his pocket and pay the money, but it is hardly credible that 
strong as he was, both in his consciousness of innocence and in 
the reverence with which he was regarded throughout the States, 
he should have taken deliberate legal steps to procure the means of 
compromising with the extortioners. Mr. Moulton’s reply to 
the black-mailing charge by the publication of letters from Mr. 
Beecher distinctly confessing his guilt, may be taken on 
the one hand as conclusive, or on the other as a mere 
more in connection with the action for crim. con. that 
Mr. ‘Tilton has at last commenced. If the case had been 
tried in this form long ago, the truth, or something approaching 
it, would have been reached, without the contamination and 
cruelty of the actual quarrel. 


The sons of the late Dr, Sumner and the brother of Mrs. Sum- 
ner indignantly deny that the son of the Marquis of Conyngham 
was attached to Madlle. Maunoir, or that the Bishop married her 
to prevent his pupil from forming a mésalliance. Sir John Taylor 
Coleridge, it is added, affirms that the marriage displeased the 
family, though it is admitted that they promoted the interests of 
their son’s tutor, Considering the history of George IV., is not 
that the real accusation against the Bishop, who, whether de- 
serving or not, was undoubtedly promoted at a most unusual and 
rather scandalous rate by the personal influence of his patroness? 
Even in that day, a See like Winchester was not a usual reward to 
a wan of forty-six, for doing nothing at all. 


A case of some importance to Insurers was decided by Baron 
Amphlett at Birmingham on Tuesday. The plaintiff, Dr. Jay, 
married a Mrs. Lupton, who possessed an annuity of £1,000 a 
year. To protect himself, he insured her life in 1872 for £3,000, 
with the Gresham Life Assurance Society. Mrs. Jay died in 
1873, and the assurers refused to pay the money, alleging that 
Dr. Jay had concealed the material fact that his wife had 
for years been addicted to excessive drinking. The evi- 
dence as to Mrs. Jay's habits was very strong, though vitiated 
in part by the malice of the witnesses, some of whom were rela- 
tives, and consequently hated Dr. Jay for taking £1,000 a year 
out of the family. The evidence for his knowledge of the facts 
was not, however, so strong; and the jury, after a five-hours’ 
dispute, found a verdict for the plaintiff. Both they and the 
Judge were obviously influenced by the feeling that no policy 
which has once been granted ought to be resisted, unless there 
is suspicion of foul play. The assurers can prosecute for fraud if 
they like, without refusing to stand by their own blunders. 


Professor Iluxley on Tuesday delivered a lecture before the 
British Association on biological science. His subject was 
Descartes’ theory that animals were automata, who only ap- 
peared to feel pleasure or suffer pain, a theory which, he said, 
modern science could not deny. ‘There could be no limit 
to the possibility of reflex action. He did not, however, 
himself believe animals to be mere machines, holding rather 
that they were conscious machines, however rudimentary or 
imperfect the consciousness might be. If they were totally 
devoid of it, then there would be a break in the continuity 
of consciousness, which, to judge from analogy, was exceedingly 
improbable. ‘The consciousness, however, was limited, and the 
popular idea that animals were possessed of instinct, and not of 
reason, was probably a close approximation to the truth. Mr. 
Huxley of course affirmed that this automatic character extended 


| cesses had “ no influence, directly or indirectly, upon the essen- 
| tially reflex, automatic, or mechanical actions of the body.” The 
report is not a good one, but is the Professor asserting that man 
cannot control any automatic action ? 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson, on Wednesday, received 10,000 Good 
Templars in his grounds, and made them a speech which, if not 
wise, was, at all events, amusing. The Templars’ “‘ Regalia,” he 
said, which were so much laughed at, amounted to nothing but a 
uniform. ‘The clergy wore a uniform, and “ Parliament passed 
most of its time last Session in settling what it should be.” The 
publicans, like the schoolmasters, were ‘paid by results.” 
He had heard all sorts of suggestions for stopping drunken- 
ness, and one of them was that people should only drink at 
meal-times, but his opinion of that was that “there would be a 
great many meals in the day.” The only way to stop drinking was 
to stop the temptations to drink. All history is, however, against 
that last statement. American women, as a rule, never touch 
liquor, and live as near it as other people ; and so do clergymen in 
the Eastern States. Reputable Hindoos never touch it, and can 
get drunk anywhere for threepence. Mohammedans in Arabia 
never drink, and have the palm all round them. Tuscans never 
get drunk, and have wine at every meal. And finally, Sir W. 
Lawson’s own audience, the Good Templars, do not drink, and 
have just as much access to liquor as other people. If moral 
suasion has taught them, why should it not teach all? 

‘‘ At one of the late meetings of the British Medical Association 
at Norwich, a Dr. Magnan, of Paris, performed the following experi- 
ments. Two live dogs were introduced, and firmly strapped down, 
in spread-eagle fashion, by means of ligatures attached to their legs, 
their muzzles at the same time being bound up in such a manner 
as to prevent their howling. One of the veins of the thigh was 
then opened, and into this opening was injected, in the case of 
one dog, alcohol, or diluted alcohol; and in the other, essence of 
absinthe ; the veins being then tied up. The dog into whose 
veins aleohol was injected shortly became insensible and died, 
owing, it is supposed, either to an overdose, or to the admission 











to man, and apparently held, with Descartes, that the mental pro- 


into the vein of atmospheric air. The other dog, less fortunate, 
underwent a severe epileptic fit, which lasted for about an hour, 
when the dog recovered.” Two of the doctors present objected, 
but were threatened with ejectment, and the operator was finally 
requested by a regular vote to proceed. The Norwich Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals declare that account to 
be true, but we do not understand that they have prosecuted the 


operator. Why not? 





The Times of Friday publishes an immense letter from a corre- 
spondent who, in July, was in the Kraton of Acheen, giving a full ac- 
count of the position of the Dutch. It is not, on the whole, favour- 
able. The Acheenese, he says, are braver than any other coloured 
race, except perhaps the Sikhs; are always ready for a hand-to- 
hand fight, and have “any quantity” of iron muzzle-loading 
cannon,—most of them, it is imagined, cast in the country itself, 
They will fight to the death, and are by no means cast down as 
to the course of the war. On the other hand, the correspondent 
hints, the General is not quite up to his work, does not hit hard 
enough or frequently enough, and is too much inclined to a policy 
of conciliation. He is assured that Holland has not the force to do 
more than keep on pegging away, but remarks that in this case 
the Government of the Hague had better wait till it has con- 
centrated its resources. At present, though much money is spent, 
the reinforcements do not quite supply the waste from sickness. 
The account reads truthful, and is evidently intended to warn 
the Dutch Parliament, but perhaps the_writer is hardly aware how 
swiftly resistance in the East sometimes collipses. The Acheenese 
may die fighting, but they may also retreat into the interior, and 
carve out a new State for themselves. 


The Bank of England on ‘Thursday reduced its rate of discount 
to 3 per cent., and as its Reserves amount to 50 per cent. of its 
liabilities, the rate may yet be lowered farther. Indeed, it is 
lower in open market, and we have thus, in an exaggerated form, 
the phenomenon that with cheap money and a plentiful harvest, 
there is nothing doing. ‘This cannot last, and if some unforeseen 
occurrence does not again raise the rate, as was the case last year, 
the market should this winter be flooded with speculative schemes, 
The difficulty of the speculators seems to be to discover anything 
to do which the public does not thoroughly distrust. 


Consols were on Friday 92§-923. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 
ROYAL EXCURSIONISTS. 


E Royal people of Europe have lately discovered England, 
and have apparently decided that it is quite a pleasant 
place. There is sea here, and sand, and grass, and shopping, 
and everything that is nice. Kings do not come in any num- 
bers—indeed Prince Bismarck has thinned them off—but 
Kings’ wives and sons and sisters and cousins have been 
thronging here so fast as to create in the British mind a sort 
of amused surprise, which, however, is not quite reasonable. 
England is just the place for bored Royalties to visit, and 
lounge themselves again into the calm of gods. They are 
quite sure here at least not to be overwhelmed with Court 
attentions, not to be told in the journals that they are plotting 
against mankind, and not to be assassinated; and those are, to 
Royal personages, three very pleasant forms of security. 
The Crown Prince of Prussia could hardly stroll about the 


7 


them be like a quiet, green little planet, so far outside their 
own system that it is not affected by their movements and 
yet not quite so far that return must be either tedious or ‘aim. 
cult work. England as a pleasant oasis in the political desert 
a secluded nook in the over-active European system, a walled 
garden in the city of vigorous life, a lotus island in an ocean 
of storm, is rather a new idea, to our citizens at least ; but 
evidently that is the aspect in which it now presents itself to 
wearied Royal minds,—a haven where Radicals cease from 
troubling, and Chancellors are at rest. Let them enjoy it in 
peace, unwatched by interviewers. 

One thing in England, if the Royalties read the papers 
would probably prove a nuisance,—the torrents of superior 
Philistinism which are sometimes poured upon their heads, 
The British penman, who loves to be didactic, is wont to tell 
Royal guests what in the way of knowledge they ought to 
carry back to their semi-civilised lands ; what they, with their 
imperfect minds, should gain from the spectacle of British 
virtue, British freedom, and British deficiency in military pre- 
paration. A careful perusal of those lectures would, if they 





Parisian boulevards without risk of an insult or a bullet; | read them, tinge their minds with melancholy ; but fortunately, 
Prince Charles of Roumania, if seen in Berlin, would be/ they do not read them, and would not comprehend them if 


accused of the Eastern Question; and the Empress of Austria | they did. 


They do not want to carry away virtuous impres- 


shopping in Rome would be said to be asking absolution for | sions, still less impressions of wonder such as a Shah might 


the laws limiting, in words only, the freedom of the Austrian 
Bishops. The King of Bavaria in Paris has to be carefully 


| feel, but only to be amused, and though they must carry away 
certain thoughts, the most definite of them is not that the 


rude; lest semi-official journals in Berlin should affirm that British Constitution is perfect, but that British grass is very 


he has gone to Versailles in order to offer his sword to the | green, 


Perhaps the funniest of the many blunders made by 


defenders of the Church; and although there is more dispo-| average Englishmen about great personages is that of extend- 
sition to let deposed Sovereigns be, the Ex-Queen Isabella, in | ing their view of great officers like Kings, weighted with work, 


any Northern Court, would be described as seeking support 
for her gon’s claim to Spain. They would be haunted by poli- 


| responsibilities, and care, to all their relatives, women as 
well men. Eight or nine people within the Royal 


as 


tical rumour as some travellers are by perpetual wet weather. | Caste may be oppressed with the gravities Englishmen 


In England, and in the autumn, Royal persons are exposed 
to none of these disagreeables. Public sentiment is in 
favour of lynching assassins on the spot, and that risk 
has a decided effect on the minds even of fanatics; the 
gloomy Court has retreated to a hyperborean forest at 
the extremity of the Island; the lively Court has scattered 
itself over Germany and Denmark; and the people who 


usually mob the great are in Switzerland and the towns 


on the Rhine, fussily mobbing each other. The Crown Prince 
of Germany may stroll on a beach in the Isle of Wight with 
no further annoyance than the gleam of some enterprising 
photographer's lens ; the Empress of Austria may enjoy Bond- 
Street shopping with no other penalty than a prominent note in 


attribute to them all, for they have the functions and duties 
of Ministers, and a great deal more to lose ; but the rest of them 
are merely nobles, in no way different from other nobles except 
that, from never being snubbed, they are a little sillier; and from 
being excessively bored by their daily life, are a little more 
eager for excitement, or what they call “ peace,” which with them 
means an undisturbed but amused tranquillity. But for the 
pressure of etiquettes, they would be exactly like the rest of 
the wealthy idle. “ Now couldn’t I,” said one of the greatest 
of them, as he ended the inspection of the last picture in a his- 
toric gallery, an inspection which had bored him to mental 
paralysis,—“ now couldn’t I, don’t you think, have a little 
beer Why should they be in any way different, except in 





ag 


the Times; and the King of Bavaria, were he here, might ran- | their capacity of getting through inanities and their hunger for 


sack Wardour Street for a week without being accused of | distraction, from any other wealthy and idle folk ? 


entertaining a plan for the restoration of the Jews. He would 
be cheated as coolly as in Paris, but he might buy enough brie-d- 
brac of the most genuine sort to furnish the new Versailles which 
the dlase’ King, with the face of a Shelley, the tastes of a 
Bernal, and the ways of a spoiled child, is said to intend 
erecting on some Bavarian lake-side. We dare say he does not 
intend it, any more than he intends spending a year’s income on 
a theatre for Wagner, for of all the great people in Europe 
he is the selected victim of gossip. Reporters cannot get over 
their horror of a virtuoso onathrone. Nobody is anybody here 
in August; and as the object of a Royal personage on an ex- 
cursion under a thin incognito is to be nobody, we should not 
wonder if the Isle of Wight became, for some years, to Royalty 
what the Bernese Oberland is to English professional men, to 


the joy of all but the lodging-house keepers, who find their rooms | 


deserted because * there is sure to be such a crowd.” There is 
just enough trace of observance left among us to make our free- 
dom not too unpleasant to people accustomed to strict etiquette, 
and just enough reticence in our Press to make its gossip 
harmless, A Queen cannot here order an express to be 
stopped that she may travel rapidly, or the gates of a station 
to be shut lest a crowd should cheer; but a Railway Chair- 
man can, and a Railway Chairman is always willing to make 
things as pleasant as possible to a Royal guest. Travelling 
about in South England in the softest season of the year, 
when the leaves are just looking sunny before they begin to 





They are 
not specially cultivated. They have nothing to do, nothing to 
get except money—which is beyond their reach by work,— 
nothing to fear, nothing, or next to nothing, to hope. They 
are; and they think, like everybody else, they have a right to 
be ; and they go on being,—weariedly, but still with the sense 
that the weariness is part of the order of things, which they 
must not publicly upset. They enjoy holidays, just as all other 
tired people enjoy them, and carry away just as few and as cone 
fused impressions, whether from travel, or conversation, or any 
other of the “ instructive ” occupations of life. “ Sauntering,” 
said Charles IL, “is my Sultana Queen ;” and if royal people 
not actually reigning told truth as he did, whenever it did not 
pay him to tell lies, they would apply his felicitous epithet to 
gossip,—clever, lightsome gossip, such as in every age and in 
every family has been to Kings, however great, the one irre- 
sistible charm. The one attribute in Royal personages which 
is separate, their cosmopolitan training, only increases this 
tendency. They know languages, if nothing else. Europe is 
their home, its rulers their kinsmen, acquaintances, or rivals; 
its managers the people who interest them, just as the squire 
and the clergyman interest the shopkeepers of a village. They 
are no more interested in facts as apart from persons than any 
other idle aristocrats are, and would hear, if they heard, the 
solemn things said about them with the surprised amusement 
with which a diplomatist often hears his most ordinary pro- 
ceedings explained to a reverential world. They used to hunt, 


fall, with no ceremonial to burden them, and just so much | now they travel; and they hunted and they travel for distrac- 
attention as to make journeys smooth, must to Royalties | tion from the ennud inseparable from a life which has all the 
not yet impoverished be as pleasant a way of passing the | ceremonial burdens and so little of the steady work of Royalty. 
long vacation between Parliament and winter as they could | Let any one who doubts us read the memoirs of the men who 


well discover, If they travel about in their own lands, they 
cannot shake off their rank ; if they enjoy themselves on their 


| 


knew them, books like Sully’s, or Vehse’s, or Humboldt’s, or 
Stockmar’s, and look round to see whom Ex-Kings, and Grand 


rivals’ lands, they cannot escape the quidnunes; if they quit | Dukes, and Archdukes, and the rest, marry, when let alone. 
the borders of Europe, they must encounter uncivilised fatigues. | England is an innocent pleasure for them, and as they have 
England, with Lord Derby for Foreign Minister, must for | discovered the country, let them enjoy it, without solemn 
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lectures, or more attention than we pay to other visitors who | their Progressist opponents, although less than 37 per cent. of the 


give no trouble, and are sure to settle their bills. 





ELECTORAL STATISTICS OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE. | 


electorate came to the polls at all. Occasionally matters were 
still worse, in one district not more than 23 per cent. of the 
electors troubling themselves to vote, while the total average 
was under the two-thirds. On the other hand, in the Catholic 


HORTLY after the late general election to the Reichstag, | countries, Bavaria, Westphalia and the Rhineland, Posen, &c., 
instructions were issued from the Imperial Chancery to | there appears to have been a veritable levy en masse, 70, 80, 

all the local authorities throughout the Empire to prepare and | and 90 per cent. of the electors recording their votes, a 
furnish exact Returns, according to an enclosed form, of the proportion seldom if ever exceeded, and due evidently to the 
amount and character of the Voting in each electoral cireum- religious excitement created by the Falck laws, It is clear that 
scription. The number of qualified electors, the number of | Catholicism has little to hope from the abstainers, and the 
electors who took part in the polling, the number of valid | general result is therefore fatal to the Parliamentary hopes of 


yotes recorded, the number of votes given to each candidate, | the Ultramontanes. 


They must fight Government on other 


whether successful or unsuccessful, together with the political | ground than their creed, the more so because their distribution 
and party complexion of every candidature; all these details | among the population is for them singularly unfortunate. The 


were to be supplied with accuracy, and returned to the Imperial 
Chancery without delay. The Reichs und Staats Anzeiyer 
ublished a few days back, in a special supplement, the results 
of the required investigations, and by its aid we are enabled to 
arrive at a knowledge of the electoral situation in the new 
Empire, which may serve as a useful index to the course of 
political opinion and the distribution of party power under the 
altered circumstances of Germany. The first glance at the 
figures published in the Official Gazette, however, reveals the 
existence of a hiatus that must be taken into account in all 
calculations of the force of parties. Out of a total of 8,515,041 
Germans and German subjects entitled to exercise the Parlia- 
mentary franchise, only 5,288,203 presented themselves at the 
lls on the occasion of the last election. There thus remains 
the very considerable number of 3,226,738 electors whom, not- 
withstanding the exciting nature of the issues involved in the 
contest, neither the Government nor the Opposition were able 
te induce to side with the partisans of any opinion whatever. 
When, as will appear, the small proportions of each of the 
political parties, as compared with the total electorate, or even 
the total of actual voters, are taken into consideration, the im- 
rtance of any awakening of political activity in this inert 
multitude will be at once recognised as among the leading 
possibilities of the future. Even a very partial participation of 
this mass in the electoral struggle might completely alter the 
balance of power, and except towards Catholicism and the 
Throne, these three millions and a quarter might develop 
sympathies in unexpected directions. 

We say they “might,” but we do not think they would. 
There is always a chance, when large masses of electors abstain 
from voting, that they abstain because no candidate comes 
forward of their special opinions, or for whom they are specially 
interested ; but this is not the usual solution of abstentions. 
We take it to be the teaching of all experience, that the body 
of abstainers abstain from general acquiescence or indifference, 
are prepared to leave the regulation of affairs in other hands, 
and are specially prepared to let Government, within certain 
limits, act as it thinks proper. In certain emergent crises 
they might display a will, but in the general conduct of affairs 
the three millions of abstaining German voters must be held 
to be friendly to the policy of the Hohenzollerns, or at all 
events, not hostile enough to constitute a danger. 

Reserving these abstainers, and allowing for 29,048 spoiled 
votes—a very small number—the proportion of opinions in 
ws as indicated in the elections is officially calculated as 
ollows :-— 


PE TEED. scscneinciiinicnipratiiaia viueibasanieumialieiaies 1,616,440 
AIIIED disii 5 vin nents ndcninhinoab padanicnuncennianenncnmandidin 1,564,999 
UE siniciciovcsnmst cuemataeeaeinnewe avereiweneen 479,151 
CED cscs rdevsucsaiaccecaresstbebeninamnsioben’ 375,177 
RURID TINIIING on co ciccavisnoteessensesss-tetionaeene 360,977 
Social Democrats ..... Fee Sa en ee iotwainiins 339,738 
DIN: - ccdbsectaassichs bic, Sedaseunumiaaeduccateumsourabinpba 199,273 
STII icin cirstnicabekonubieiiicesocmbiadinnae - 127,402 
UR BIE TIED a sscnincevesicwcosensieessincsssaeuenbhene 78,616 
SENOUEE TRIIINE osecscscosercinencaiecensonosseoserenes 56,015 
Independents ........se00++ peusnceneeenetnhthaeniaiias wee «= 87,519 
Democrats ...... inosine adiitacpinmontaia jevivauniieie 23,908 

Me ikinsccacidivinvin tii sieasanaleileasateel bassetanliaiaalaiaiag tie 5,259,215 


It will be seen that these figures bode no good to the German 
Catholics. Though nearly equal in number to the National 
Liberals, they can rely on no other fraction except the Par- 
ticularists, including French and Danes, and are in fact on all 
questions peculiar to themselves in a minority of less than one 


electoral districts are strictly geographical, and can scarcely 
have been cooked; but it has been remarked with considerable 
surprise that the Catholics and National Liberals should be so 
nearly evenly balanced among the electors, inasmuch as in the 
Reichstag, the National-Liberal Deputies outnumber the Catho- 
lic Deputies by three to two, at least. It has been calculated 
that, whereas the average ratio throughout Germany has been 
one representative to 13,153 voters, as a fact, the different 
political parties have succeeded in getting themselves repre- 
sented in very unequal degrees. Thus there is a Progressist 
deputy to every 9,779 Progressist voters, and a National- 
Liberal deputy to every 10,429 National-Liberal voters, while 
it takes 14,495 voters to elect a Catholic, 31.850 to elect a 
Particularist, and 37,749 to place a Social Democrat in 
Parliament. 

While, however, it is clear that Ultramontanism has in any 
case little chance at the polls, it is abundantly evident that it 
is only on religious questions and questions involving unity 
that Government can count on an assured majority. After 
striking out the Particularists, Danes, and Frenchmen, as a 
faction who can be of no account until Germany has lost a 
pitched battle—before which time they may have disappeared 
—we find that an immense majority of the electors style them- 
selves “ Liberals” of one kind or another, and are opposed, if not 
to the same extent, at least to some extent, to the Conservative 
party, which in any serious struggle—say, as to the control of 
military finance, or of the Press—would be almost invisible, or 
visible by Catholic aid alone. It would be simply impossible, 
with such a House, to maintain a “ Conservative” policy on 
political questions, and the Conservative action of the House 
since it was elected has been due entirely to the displacement 
of all ordinary subjects of thought and conflict by the campaign 
with Rome. But for that, the Representatives must have 
entered once more upon the regular work of politics,—that is, 
they must, in obedience to the usual law governing popular 
Assemblies, have fought for the extension of representative 
power over all Departments of the State. That Prince 
Bismarck dreaded this may be taken to be certain, and 


that he dreaded it greatly is more than probable. He 
fears, and with some reason, that the Liberals, if left 


to themselves, would ultimately become unmanageable about 
the one question on which, as he thinks, and as most Conti- 
nental statesmen think, electors are unreasonable,—namely, the 
organisation of the Army. If the Reichstag interfered with 
that, all would, in his view, be lost, for if the process once began, 
electors who are swarming to America to escape conscription 
would be certain sooner or later to lighten the yoke they show 
themselves unable to endure, and beyond these electors there 
is no Parliamentary force to be discovered. There is nobody 
behind or below them. The abstainers are not likely to turn 
out to support military demands, and the suffrage is already 
universal. It is difficult to believe that Prince Bismarck, who 
had the Returns in some rough but accurate form before him, 
who framed the German Constitution, and who understands, 
though he may not admire Parliamentary forces, did not per- 
ceive all this, and resolve that as there was a non-political 
question on which he could concentrate the whole energy of 
Liberalism without risking the military organisation of the 
State, he would concentrate that energy upon it. That he did 
so, we all know, and to suppose that he did so without design, 
at a time when he was about to propose a military budget for 





seven years, and to carry one for five, is to attribute to hima want 
of foresight of which his career affords no previous example, 


to three, a minority all the more remarkable because they,and | He had nothing to dread from Particularism. He had very 
they only, succeeded in bringing to the hustings the mass of | little to dread from Socialism, for after all, Germany is a country 
usually quiescent voters. In the North the voters could hardly be | of small proprietors ; and he had no serious opposition to expect 


induced to act. In Berlin, although Von Moltke and Von Falck | from Catholicism, while let severely alone. 


But he had every- 


were among the Ministerial candidates, they were defeated by | thing to dread from Liberalism, and so he engaged its energies 
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upon a work which was sure to attract it, and which could 
never end, 





CANADIAN POLITICS. 


HE progress of the Canadian Dominion is so rapid and so 


great, that it is difficult at first sight to know what Lord 2 i 
; of public faith and international law. 


Dufferin wants with a Reciprocity Treaty, or why Mr. G. Brown 
should be sent to Washington, cap in hand, to ask the Washing- 
ton Government to take off duties which press first of all upon 
its own people in the West. When, in 1866, the Americans, 
furious with the Canadians for their sympathy with the South, 
resolved to starve them into better behaviour, and repealed 
the Reciprocity Treaty, the Canadians, instead of whining 
over the “untriendliness” of their great neighbour, set 
to work to open up their own country, federalise their 
political system, and discover new markets for their produce, 
and of course succeeded, Their trade fell in the first year of 
the repeal some six millions sterling, and remained till 1870 
less than it had previously been. In that year, however, the 
lost ground was made up, and in 1873 their trade with the 
world was £10,000,000 greater than it had been before the 
repeal, while the trade with the United States rose gradually 
to within £400,000 of its former level. The progress is still 
going on, and there is every prospect that within five years 
more the trade of the Dominion will have doubled, and the 
country be entirely independent of the fiscal policy ruling 
within the United States. Their aggregate trade is already 
£47,000,000, and with the exception of Great Britain and 
Germany, no State, and scarcely any combination of States, is 
so good a customer to the Union. It seems, therefore, as 
if Lord Dufferin, in sending Mr. Brown to Washington to 
ask for a new Treaty, and to submit nonsensical calcula- 
tions about the balance of trade being now against the 
Union, was displaying a superfluity of humbleness, more 
especially as he knows yery well that Free-trade, though 
most important to the material well-being of any country, 
will not stop war, or establish “ friendliness,” or secure any 
one of the sentimental advantages very often claimed for it. 
Prussia crushed the States included in the Zollverein just as 
energetically as if they had been armoured in prohibitive 
tariffs; North and South enjoyed absolute free-trade, and 
sprang at one another’s throats; and England is disliked by 
half the States which her commercial policy helps to become 
rich, The passions of nations are not mollified by a 
sound commercial system, any more than the passions 
of parties are by sound finance, and Yankees will de- 
spise Canadians, and Canadians suspect Yankees, when grind- 
stones are untaxed in transit and lumber floats without a 
stamp. To all appearance, the Canadians have only to learn 
a lesson from their 
duties on American goods as their Treasury can spare, and 





wait unconcernedly till Americans find out that every duty 
against the foreigner is a fine levied upon the native who 
wants the imported goods, : 


These, we say, are the facts of the situation as revealed 
in Mr. George Brown’s memorandum just submitted to 
Mr. Fish, and taken by themselves, they do not justify the 
action of the Governor-General in the matter, But then 





. . ° . ' 
there are other facts, which do not all of them appear in the | 


Blue-book, and which must be allowed their weight, perhaps 


. . 1 . . . | 
more weight than is allowed to the commercial principles. | 
'of Federal Government—or 


That quarrel about Cod is not over, for the Union has to pay 


some money, and has not paid it—and quarrels about cod are | 


extremely dangerous things. 
with a truncheon to look after a fishing-bank in a foggy bay. 
You must, if you mean to protect the fish, station a cruiser, 
and if the captain of a cruiser sees a 
let off his guns at somebody, and 

common-sense goes out of the brains 

at whose ships the shots are directed, 


shots once fired, 
of the nation 
Peace on a 


You cannot station a policeman | 


chance, he will | 


nn 

that you can get more hay out of a field than there is grass in 
it; that a nation can import goods without paying for them 
in exports; that it is profitable to send away more property 
than you get back again in its equivalents. Consequently, any 
step towards Free-trade is liable to be retraced, and it is of 
the highest importance to place Free-trade under the guarantee 
The Legislature of 
either country is quite capable of doubling its tariff under 
a delusion, but it is not capable of breaking a Treaty without 
due warning, and consequently a treaty is sometimes an aid to 
the most convinced Free-traders. Napoleon ILI. never could 
have made Frenchmen see that to tax English alpacas was to 
fine themselves whenever they wanted cheap alpaca, but he 
could make them observe a Treaty which seemed to contain a 
bargain, and he did, until at last a true opinion about Free. 
trade began to grow up in France. The defence for the Cobe 
den Treaty is the defence for the Reciprocity Treaty, and the 
result, if it is accepted, will be the same,—inereased wealth for 
both countries, and a diminished belief that fining his cus. 
tomers is the best way for a shopkeeper to grow rich. 

The results of Federation in Canada have been so good, that 
the statesmen of the Dominion intend, according to the Times, 
to draw the political bond a little closer. The maritime 
Provinces—Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward’s 
Island, with the Colony of Newfoundland—are to be fused 
into one, with a population of 900,000; and then, if possible,. 
all general power is to be concentrated in the Parliament which 
sits at Ottawa. That design, though not quite in accord with 
English opinion, which rather likes federations outside the 
Kingdom, and in 1860 was as wild for State Sovereignty as 
if Ireland had never rebelled, is, we believe, a wise one. 
These little Governments are not cheap, they are very apt 
to become corrupt—one of them has just disappeared under 
serious accusations—they occasionally quarrel in a very bitter 
and dangerous way—hating one another, as regiments some- 
times do all the more bitterly because they have not the 
smallest reason for so doing,—and they absorb in provincial 
work the abilities which might benefit the nation at large, 
The first need of a State is statesmen, and statesmen do not 
grow thick in countries where provincialism is allowed to be 
triumphant. No European country has produced so few great 
men as Switzerland ; the statesmanship of the Union tends to 
be over-diplomatic—the statesmanship of men who have to 
conciliate equals rather than of men who rule and found—and 
the Federation of Canada has perceptibly increased the 
capacity, energy, and moderation of her leading men. 
They have bigger things to do, they become more con- 
scious of responsibility, and they have to measure themselves 
by larger and higher standards of comparison. Good vestrymen 


own federal experience, abolish all such | are rarely good statesmen, more especially when, as in the case 
s . MY ~}. a . . + . 
| of Canada, the State has yet to be securely built, when foreign 


| polities are very important, and when defensive organisations 


require to be very strict. Every step taken by the Canadians 
towards centralisation in politics is a step towards the forma- 
tion of a strong, rapidly-moving State, and therefore of that 
separate and effective nationality which they so greatly desire, 
and which they will secure all the more rapidly, if they can 
draw into one governing and deliberating Council all the 
political brain of the Dominion. It has not so much of 
it that it can afford to keep up a dozen Parliaments— 
and less than a dozen could not carry out the theory 
to limit the able men at 
the centre to the kind of work which naturally falls 
to the share of a Federal Executive. The Ottawa Parlia- 
ment, though far the best in the Dominion, would be all the 
better for the permanent watchfulness of a nation, and this 
watchfulness will be developed with every increase in its power 
and its responsibilities. It would be easy, of course, to push 


| centralisation too far in so vast a country, and thus destroy 


fishing-bank is too much at the mercy of men who are | 


apt to consider peacefulness under certain provocation too dis- | t 
| tion so thin, and communications so completely hopes of the 


honourable to maintain, and who come to believe in their 
weary watch that a theft of fish is a crime against the 
majesty of the Empire. If the Canadians, therefore, by 
surrendering duties which, except as sources of revenue, 


are pure evils, can get rid of the Fishery question, so | 


much the better, more especially as they also get rid, 
at the same time, of some of their own prejudices. It 
is in these prejudices that the justification of Reciprocity 
Treaties lies. Nothing, apparently, can drive commercial sense 


into Colonial or Republican heads. The majority of Canadians, 
like the majority of Americans and Australians, honestly believe 





local spirit ; but that is seldom the danger of men who speak 
English in any part of the world, and will certainly not be the 
danger of the Dominion while distances are so vast, popula- 


future. 





THE BRUSSELS CONFERENCE. 

HE Brussels Conference, we are told, has not been a success, 
and Europe may be fairly congratulated on its failure. 
Granting that the emancipator of the Serfs, if he were the 
author of the project, was animated by the purest motives,. 
what we have to consider is the scheme proposed, and its 
probable results. An exact statement of motives, if we could 
obtain so great a rarity, might throw a more penetrating light 
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h which Baron Jomini desired to fetter the !the moral responsibility under which, more or less, the most 
limbs of . Europe ; but without any such aid its bearing and | cruel General will act ; and certainly England could never 
urport are sufficiently plain. Nevertheless, when two great | assent to any project which laid it down that the horrors and 
Military Empires, alleging a profound anxiety to soften the | sufferings of war should be lessened, provided resistance 
agonies of war, approach the smaller States with gifts intended | Were minimised and subjected to pre-ordained rule. It 
mainly for their benefit, the latter have the fullest right to will be quite enough, said one of the Delegates, to endure 
doubt, to question, to suspect, and to oppose. The late such laws of war as are now enforced, but they should not be 
Emperor Napoleon, who had some astute perceptions respecting made the subject of an a priori declaration, and clothed with a 
the uses to which a Congress might be put, either as a means | legal sanction. General Arnaudeau expressed a well-grounded 
of forming alliances or providing causes of war, never succeeded | fear lest belligerents, constrained by the necessities of war, 
in obtaining his end, because, after 1860, he was deeply | should break the rules laid down ; that these breaches should 
distrusted all round. The Emperor Alexander, thanks to a lead to reprisals, and that thus a war of reprisals should 
well-earned renown for an overmastering love of humanity, become the rule, instead of the exception. There is danger in 
has been more fortunate ; and Russian shrewdness has once | that beyond question, but the peril which Europe must most 








upon the Code wit 


more obtained a triumph, by inducing the Governments, in the 
name of philanthropy, to meet in a sort of International 
Council, where, shrouded in secrecy, the dearest: rights of 
nations might be frittered away, and the mightier Powers 
secure a verbal sanction to which they could appeal when en-| 
foreing their claim to do what they liked with what is not | 
their own. The whole scheme of the Conference was as pre- 
posterous as it was dangerous to national independence ; 
preposterous, because it pretended to regulate beforehand the 
modes in which nations should defend themselves ; dangerous to | 
independence because, if successful, the weaker States every-| 
where would have been placed under moral conditions most | 
injurious to a development of patriotic strength, and the path | 
of an invader would have been smoothed not only by the removal 
of perils against which he would have to guard, but the appre- | 
hension of perils likely to paralyse his action. 
Despite the veil of mystery so carefully thrown around pro- 
ceedings which touched the very vitals of national life, a report | 
of each day's conversation has been supplied to the République | 
Francaise. On the whole, it is plainly not incorrect, and we | 
are entitled to accept its statements as representing fairly enough | 
the intentions of Russia and Germany, and the views of the | 
other States. What do the discussions indicate Nothing less | 
sweeping than a desire on the part of the powerful to be relieved | 
from the moral responsibility of such conduct as they may think | 
proper to pursue for the effective prosecution of a war. At 
present, a General conducting operations in another country is 
governed in his treatment of persons and property by his own 
views of what is fair, and by the pressure of public opinion. 
Theoretically, as the Duke of Wellington justly said, martial 
law is the will of the General ; practically, his will is hedged 
about by custom and dread of reprobation. Tle is bound to 
safeguard his army and execute the commission entrusted to 
him; at his mercy lie the persons, goods, chattels, and | 
property of the community invaded. An appeal has been 
made to force, and the laws of force assume sway. But in 
applying those laws the General is not exempt from responsi- 
bility before his own conscience, still less before the tribunal 
of contemporary and future opinion; and we contend that 
nothing should be done, by covering the masters of many 
legions with the shield of international sanction, to lessen the 
pressure of responsibility. Yet that was the precise object 
which the Russian project had in view. They want to pro-| 
vide for the shearing of sheep with the minimum of resistance, 
and they desire to have chapter and verse for such chastise- 
ment as they may inflict on a rebellious flock. Now, without 
examining the special regulations which they would lay down, 
we say the attempt itself is hostile to the inalienable rights of 
nations and the independence of Europe. Every people 
has the most incontestable right to defend itself, in what- 
ever way it chooses. To say that a State shall not rely 
on a general levy, under penalty of seeing its people treated | 
as a body of banditti, is one of the most arrogant as- 
sumptions ever advanced outside the Vatican. Nor is 
it less so to assert that a regular Army shall not be assisted by 
the spontaneous rising of citizens, unless these are subject to 
certain conditions and bear certain marks, Just as the inva-| 
der at the head of a perfectly organised force enters a country 
and acts against it according to his judgment, so the people of | 
the invaded land have a full right to oppose him by whatever 
means they deem most effective. But the Russian project 
Specifies the conditions of resistance, and qualifies patriots who | 
do not fulfil those conditions as malefactors ; nay. going fur- 
ther still, under the very vague term “ occupation,” it confers | 
tremendous powers upon a General, powers which he already | 
possessed de facto, doubtless, but which have never been exer- | 
cised hitherto under.any law or regulation save that supreme | 
one of Might, which, at the bottom of things, is the master- | 
law of war, As we contend, nothing should be done to lessen | 





| vaded. 
| nor is it expedient to restrict the limits of action, or to take 


carefully guard against is the threatened abrogation of moral 


responsibility weighing upon all Generals in the conduct of war. 
Napoleon, insolent as he was by habit, yet felt the stress of publie 
opinion ; and Don Carlos, callous as he is, feels it now. That re+ 
straint upon the powerful should never be diminished, still less 
should we remove it altogether, and substitute tame acquiescence 


in the most imperious demands of absorbing military power. 


We are not desirous of lessening belligerent rights, but we 
are inflexibly opposed to their recognition in a Code. Baron 
Jomini says that the undefined profits the strongest alone, a 
proposal which, if urged absolutely, we cannot accept. But if 
it were so, there is still against the strongest the dread of 
reprobation, and the full action of that dread should be pre- 
served. Moreover, it is not desirable that the policy of settling 
the rights of nations should devolye wpon European Congresses, 
because that process gives the greater Powers too much scope 
for domineering, and might also expose one of the weaker to 
the hostility of a hostile combination. A Congress can deter- 
mine with advantage such definite things as postal rates, or 
telegraphic arrangements, or even perhaps international sanitary 
laws. A Congress also is a convenient instrument for regu- 
lating a resettlement of territory, where old divisions have been 
broken up by war. But it is not a body competent to dictate 
political rights or belligerent rights, and frame an Index setting 
forth the privileges of invaders and the disabilities of the in- 
When war breaks out, each party acts at its peril, 


away, by drawing up a Code, that moral responsibility which, 
operating on both sides, preserves alike liberty and restraint. 
It is urged, indeed, that a Code embodying the rights and 
duties of both parties to a war would benefit the weaker, curb 
the stronger, and form a standard whereby public opinion 
might regulate its judgments. But no such Code, unless re- 
stricted to a very limited class of subjects, could be drawn in 
a shape satisfactory to the greater and lesser States, because 
the powerful demand a wriiten guarantee for the privilege of 
doing more than any nation should willingly permit. In one 
way, perhaps, the Conference might have been turned to profit. 
Had the sittings been open, and the debates public, checked and 
controlled by daily criticism, opinion might have been enlight- 
ened, and some advance made towards 2 common agreement,— 
not, however, of the official or absolutely binding kind, but of 
that understanding, based on moral assent, which is really all 
ar. By free public discus- 





that even now constitutes the laws of w: 
sions the greater Powers themselves would have been influenced, 
and thus the Brussels Conference might have produced a gain 
to Europe. That body preferred to work in the dark. 
Nevertheless, the strokes of general criticism are certain to fall] 


upon its labours; and although there is not the least chance 


that the wiser Government will surrender those rights which 
are inherent in the nations they rule, yet the upshot may pro- 
duce opinions certain to act upon the conduct of belligerents 
in the future. In the end, however, whatever may be laid 
down by those jurists who write with the sword, the peoples 


of Europe will retain full right and full power to wage war in 
that manner and with those means which they prefer, and not 
suffer two or three military monarchies to fetter their will, 


impair their resources, or condemn them in penalties hefore- 
hand. The scheme produced at the Brussels Conference was 
foredoomed to failure, and it has failed, because it struck at 
the roots of national independence, and aimed at laying down 
as written law methods of carrying on war most suitable to the 
means and ambition of two great Powers. 


MOOR ECONOMY. 
NE of the mysteries of the London Commissariat has 
QO never yet been properly explained. Year after year, on 
every recurring “ 12th,” do we find the windows of our poultry 
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and fish-shops filled with Grouse as early as breakfast-time, 
despite the fact that it is not legal to capture them till after 
midnight of the 11th. “ We have just got ’em in,” is the 
usual reply to any compliment that may be offered by the 
purchaser to the enterprise of the dealer. It is in vain to be 
too curious on the subject of this suspiciously early Grouse 
supply, although there are persons who do not hesitate to say 
that these early birds have been poached, and that the custom 
of offering Grouse for sale at eight o’clock on the morning of 
the 12th should be stopped. ‘ That’s a Lancashire cock which 
never was shot, and it has been dead these three days,” some 
expert may be heard saying, as he tenderly handles a bird and 
smoothes its feathers. Setting aside, however, the question of 
time, the more serious matter of the price—in other words, the 
supply—falls to be considered. Grouse usually sell at a high 
figure in the beginning of the season, but we cannot remember 
any previous year in which the price of Grouse was so high as 
on the 12th of the present month. The value of any par- 
ticular article is just, of course, what it will bring in the 
market, but 24s. a brace for Grouse is undoubtedly a fancy 
price. Lessees of shootings who were so fortunate as to have 
a few score brace of grouse in the great metropolis on the 
12th, or the immediately following days, must have been well 
pleased with the price which they obtained. 

The * Grouse Question” was for a Session or two one of the 
pet subjects discussed in a section of the British Association, 
but this year the learned gentlemen seem to have ignored the 
question, which is not a matter about which we need vex our- 
selves, as, like most persons who have discussed the economy 
of the Grouse-moors, the savans determined nothing, settled 
nothing,—they only talked. Other men more interested in the 
question have spoken also, but none have arrived at any con- 
clusion. With birds selling at twenty-four shillings per brace, 
clearly denoting a falling-off in the supply, and indicating, as 
a consequence, that prices will rule high during the season, the 
flagging exertions of those having a money-interest in the 
Moors may be so spurred as to result in some important dis- 
covery. A remedy for the Grouse-plague may be found out; 
it is much required. Or if the cause of the disease could be 
ascertained, it would be a step towards finding out a cure. We 
all know that the state of the Moors, the paucity of birds, and 
the mysterious Grouse-disease, have given rise during the last 
quarter of a century to no end of discussion, which discussion, 
says an important Scotch landowner, has been of no avail. 
“We are just as wise as we were, and no wiser,” is the verdict 
of our friend. 

The chief points in Moor Economy which have come 
up for discussion during the last four or five years 
have been “over-shooting” and the mortality among the 
birds. ‘ Over-shooting” is a great fact. How can it be 
otherwise, when we know that for one man who shot thirty 
years ago thirty men shoot to-day? More than that, the 
shooting of to-day is vastly closer and more deadly than it 
was a quarter of a century since. The sportsman of the period 
* goes in” for luxury and the division of labour; he will not even 
load his own gun; besides, to make sure of filling his bag, he 
has the Grouse * driven ” to where he stands, so that he cannot 
fail to figure in the eyes of those who read the chronicles of 
sport as a man of might. Hundreds of birds are said to be 
killed now on moors where only scores used to be killed in the 
days of our grandfathers. If that be so, and there is no reason 
to doubt the fact, can we wonder that the supply of Grouse is 
gradually diminishing, and that the price is being yearly in- 
creased? Who but very wealthy persons will be able to afford 


a sovereign for a brace of grouse, which seems likely enough to 


be the standard price in the future? It is impossible to hold 


out the slightest hope of a better supply in the future than 
we have had in the past. Since the shooting of our game- 
birds has ceased to be a pastime and became a business, which 
business commenced with the opening-up of our Railway system, 
the whole incidence of the sport has changed. At one period, 
gentlemen seldom thought of letting their shootings; they shot 
over them themselves, in company with a few friends, and as 
a rule, they did not sell their spare birds, but sent them to other 
friends at a distance as a kindly souvenir of the season. Now that 
is all changed. Numbers of country gentlemen, induced by 
good rents and the desire of a change of scene for themselves 
and families, which the rent they receive for their moor-ground 
enables them to obtain, now lease their moors for a season or 
two. Sometimes they obtain an honest tenant, who only wants | weak or ai 

a couple of months’ sport, and such medicine for the mind and | found so very far wrong. 
body as change of air is sure to afford. A tenant of that kind 


does not abuse his bargain, he does very much what the pro- | 
ows A j 


LS 
prietor has been in the practice of doing before him,—he enter- 
tains one set of friends at his shooting-box, and compliments 
another set by presents of grouse, and so the moor and shootine- 

| box are left in much the same state as when they were ‘lens 
| possession of. At any rate, when given up there is an 
}ample stock of healthy breeding-birds left, to multiply and 
replenish the heather for next year’s sport. <A ye 

| different person is he who occasionally sweeps down on 
|a moor with an intense desire to make it pay; he 
sets at once to work, in company, perhaps, with two or 
| three partners, and they shoot industriously day by day to 
/make up the rent. They scheme—some say they have been 
| known to defy the Act—so as to have birds in the market at 

| the earliest possible moment, so that they may obtain the high 
_prices which prevail during the first week of the season, 
Speaking figuratively, all is fish that comes to the net of such 
tenants ; they kill every living thing they can find on the 
ground, which for the moment they consider their own. They 
have no sense of honour about the leaving of a breeding stock; 

| they make no difference in their shooting,—old birds are ag 

| good to them as young ones. Having been for two months or 
|so a horror to the respectable head-keeper, the bird-murderers 
depart, leaving a bad odour behind them. 

Some may fancy the above sketch rather exaggerated, but 
it is painted from nature, and not in the least coloured. Such 
tenants of course never go to the same shooting-ground twice, 
for the very pertinent reason that they would not be again 
accepted as tenants; but knowing very well that they have 
already exhausted the ground, they do not again seek to possess 
it. In time, the sort of tenant we have described becomes so 
well known, that he finds it difficult to obtain a shooting. In 
a populous city across the Tweed there resides a deadly shot, 
who cannot obtain a convenient moor ; his fame for leaving the 
ground upon which he shoots barren is so universal, that no 
factor or agent will accept his tenancy. As a struggling 
tradesman, who could not afford to take a moor for pleasure, 
he was obliged to shoot his rent out of it. Many such 
persons dabble in moors. They always try to obtain shootings 
that have not been previously let, and have been well preserved, 
as there is in consequence a greater head of game on these 
than on those which have known a new tenant every year. 
Serious misunderstandings arise from these practices. Factors 
are frequently not aware of the state in which a moor has been 
left by the previous occupant, and they lease it again to a new 
tenant, believing, in all innocence, that it is fairly stocked with 
birds. The estates of minors and estates held in patronage 
are frequently let from year to year for a series of years, often 
with the result of being in the end found quite barren of 
game. As has been stated, the best moors are those that are 
kept in the hands of their proprietors,—they have always a fair 
share of birds, and the shooting is never allowed to degenerate 
into a massacre. 

The next best moor is that which is let to a respectable 
tenant, who does not require to make a business of game-kill- 
ing, and who leaves the ground so well furnished that he may 
return to it next year, if it be in the market. No one can say 
what per-centage of the birds which find a home on a moor 
ought to be killed. Nor can any one tell very accurately how 
many birds a moor of a given extent will feed and breed. Some 
people maintain that our Grouse, notwithstanding the havoe 
made by disease and the thousands that are annually shot, are 
more plentiful than ever! It is said, indeed, that the present 
tendency is to over-breed ; but reliable authority, and recent 
statistics of the number of birds which fell victims to the 
Grouse-plague, give all such statements the go-by. When the 
remorselessly logical way in which Nature keeps up a balance 
among all animated things is considered, and the greatly in- 
creased shooting of the present time is taken into account, 
the theory of overgrowth may be at once overruled. The 
mysterious disease which ever and anon attacks the birds has 
not yet been fathomed. Last year, and again this year, some 
of the Scotch Moors have suffered greatly from this cause, 
which has rendered the Grouse very scarce, as can be inferred 
from the price. The Grouse-disease cannot be discussed here, 
at present ; it is of importance enough to demand a paper all 
to itself. Most of what has been written on the subject 1s 
purely speculative, and perhaps the Rev. Mr. Tristram’s theory 
of the disease being the result of the too-zealous stamping-out 
| of the ‘ vermin,’ such as hawks, rats, owls, &c., which killed off 

iling birds, and so purified the stock, may not be 
Much of the mal-economy of our 
| Moors which now prevails must, however, be attributed to the 
‘system of over-shooting. The Volunteer movement has at 
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length trained so many people to the use of the gun, that there | time when it is the fashion to go out of town. The closing 
has arisen an increased demand for game-shootings, so that | of the Courts for three months is a grievous hardship to 
persons now take a share in a moor who would not have | hundreds of thousands of people, who have to do without 
dreamed of doing so twenty-five years ago. With the birds | their legal remedies for all sorts of wrongs because the Judges 
selling at twenty shillings a brace, we have surely reached the must be indulged in a scamper among the Alps, or distin- 
beginning of the end. May we not, then, look out in the | guished Queen’s Counsel find it pleasant to handle a breech- 
future for “ temperance in sport,” or failing that, the intro- | loader on the Scotch moors or among the Norfolk turnip-fields. 
duction of some code of honour which will render grouse- | No one wishes to prevent Judges and Barristers from enjoying 
murder such a social crime as will send the perpetrator “to | the pleasures of travel, or shooting, or yachting, or quiet 
Coventry?” For the present season, we are warranted in re-/ rumination in the country or by the sea. But it is un- 
commending the Grouse to mercy ; and next year, in order to | desirable that these pleasures should be obtained at the 
restore the status guo of the Moors, the birds ought to have a | cost of the public. If the Judicial Staff is not large enough 

to arrange a Rota which would supply a fixed number 

2 of working Judges all the year round, giving each a 
THE LONG VACATION. a reasonable holiday—of two months, say, out of the twelve 
in his turn—we can only say that there ought to be more 
Judges, and we are sure Parliament would make no difficulty 
about providing for the payment of more. As for the Bar- 
risters, they would have to sacrifice a certain portion of busi- 
ness by taking their holiday while the Courts were open; but 
in so doing, they would only obtain their pleasure on the same 
conditions as other professional men, They would have to leave 
the field open to younger competitors during the two months 
or so of their autumn pleasuring, and this would, perhaps, 
threaten their monopoly of business. But a monopoly of 
business is not for the public interest. If the successful men 
of the profession cannot, in spite of all the advantages of custom 
and connection, hold their own against their younger rivals, it 
must be because the latter give their clients better service. 
There is no reason whatever for interfering with the regular 
current of legal procedure,—certainly none at all for damming 











jubilee. 





T was Lord Westbury, if we are not mistaken, who once 
I complained that England was “a lawyer-ridden country.” 
There was much truth in the complaint. Lawyers have made 
so large a part of our history, their ideas have been so domi- 
nant in our Constitution and politics, that it is no wonder if 
they have claimed and obtained a share of power, social and 
political, disproportioned to the real importance of their specific 
work in society. It is certain that in no country in the world 
are lawyers more respected and more powerful than in England. 
A leader at the Bar is a personage almost of the first rank, and 
a great Judge can impress his character upon the mind 
of his countrymen as effectively as a party chief, and 
much more effectively than an ecclesiastic or a soldier. 
As for the other professions, they have hardly a chance 
of winning notoriety. Eminent physicians, or surgeons, 
or engineers, not to speak of authors and journalists, though | ‘ ‘ D 
they may be honoured and looked up to, -are distinctly on a |}t Up rigorously for a quarter of a year. 
lower level of social power than the lawyers. And the, The absurdity of the pretension advanced on behalf of the 
strength of the latter is enormously increased by their close | Lawyers becomes at once apparent, when we think what would 
organisation. Whatever the Inns of Court have done for good | result if we applied the principle of the Long Vacation to any 
or evil, they have at least maintained the credit of the profes- | other profession. The social necessities for which the machin- 
sion as a “ gentlemanly ” calling ; and whenever the interests of | ery of public justice is provided are as constantly present, and 
the Bar are threatened, they have such a machinery of systematic | in their own way as urgent, as those which the Clerical or the 
resistance as no other profession can command. The Bar is | Medical professions have to deal with. It is undeniable that 
strong in the House of Commons, and stronger, perhaps, in | hard-worked clergymen and doctors have as good a right to 
proportion, in the House of Peers. The Law Lords are a for- | periodical rest as lawyers or judges, and whenever they can 
midable phalanx by themselves, and there is scarcely a peer, a | they make such arrangements as enable them to escape from 
prominent politician, a country gentleman, or a prosperous man | the mill-round of work. But neither clergymen nor doctors 
of business belonging to either party who has not some near rela- | think of insisting that the ordinary business of their lives 
tive pursuing the practice of the Law. And the persons interested | should be brought to a stand-still while they are holiday- 
in the maintenance of professional privileges are pre-eminently | making. People will go on being born and buried, marrying 
shrewd and practical. They know very well how to make | and giving in marriage, during the autumn, and it would 
use of their exceptional advantages, and they would think it | be regarded as a singular piece of sacerdotal arrogance if 
despicable prudery to be scrupulous about the manner of using | the Church were to refuse to christen, to marry, and to 
them. to bury while Bishops and Rectors are recreating themselves 

If we bear all these things in mind, we shall readily under- | @t home or abroad in company with Judges and Queen’s 
stand how the Legal profession has held the very outworks of Counsel. 4 So, too, men and women will get ill or meet with 
its privileged Order against the assaults of modern-minded accidents in Vacation-time, and would be very discontented to 
reformers. Such an institution as the Long Vacation bears find that because the leaders of the profession are out of town, 
eloquent testimony to the power of the Lawyers. It is an | "° medical or surgical aid was to be obtained for ten or twelve 

anomaly so monstrous and so mischievous, that if it had ex- | Weeks. But these absurdities, which seem, of course, to be im- 
isted in relation to any other sort of public service, it would | possible by their mere statement, are precisely and actually 
long ago have been swept away in a storm of popular indigna- | paralleled in the practice of the Law. The demands of litigation 
tion. Yet it is not merely tolerated, but accepted as a part of | 47e really as pressing in the autumn as at any other season of the 
the natural order of things. Justice goes calmly to sleep for | year. Debtors will not pay, defaulting tenants will not surrender, 
three months of the year, and the long-suffering ‘British suitor | Contracts will be broken, wrongs will be done in September, 
no more thinks of complaining of the fact than the farmer but the suspension of legal business for the convenience of 
dreams of grumbling because he cannot reap in winter. There holiday-making lawyers renders immediate access to a remedy 
is a great deal of indignation at the Law’s delays, and efforts | impracticable. However gross the injustice, however urgent 
are made from time to time to amend some particular piece of | the need, nothing can be done, or next to nothing, 
dilatoriness, but the deliberate and undisguised suspension of until the Courts reopen, and the eminent advocates 
business from the beginning of August to the end of October and the erudite chamber-counsel flock back from their 
is acquiesced in by the unprofessional world as if it were ab- pleasant rambles, refreshed for their work, The system is 
solutely inevitable. It never occurs to most people that the | utterly indefensible, as may be seen from the transparent 
Long Vacation is an arrangement adopted merely for the con- | futility of the only defence put forward on behalf of it. It is 
venience of the lawyers, and utterly destitute of justification, | impossible, we are told in the 7imes, to have the Courts open 
if the convenience of the lawyer be not accepted as a suflicient | all the year round, The restriction is in the interest of 
reason for retarding the course of justice and obstructing | suitors themselves ; it is for their interest that their business 
private rights. Nor is it even the convenience of all lawyers | Sould be placed in the hands of the most able and experienced 
that is involved in the maintenance, but of the few that are | P'actitioners, not of the casual and inexperienced loiterers who 
successful, and consequently powerful,—of the few dozen men | ‘t#y in town to pick up business when the majority of the 
who monopolise legal business, and are able to pull political profession are enjoying a well-earned repose.” But surely this 
and social wires as they please. No one else in the | is a point which every litigant should be allowed to settle for 
world works so hard as a successful lawyer, and it is only | himself, just as every one who has occasion to consult a phy- 
natural and fair that he should get his share of rest in | Sician or surgeon in the autumn has to settle it for himself. 
the autumn. But it is neither fair nor natural that he should | It may be that the trouble and expense resulting from delay 
insist on maintaining his monopoly of well-paid work by stop- | 8%€ not too high a price to pay in some cases for the chance of 
ping the course of business while he goes out of town, at the getting the best professional assistance later in the year, but 
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there aie other cases in which second-rate service speedily 
rendered is more useful than first-rate promised three months 
hence. It is just the same with a case of serious illness during 
the autumn. The patient may not be able to get the help of 
Sir William Fergusson or Sir William Gull, but it would be mon- 
strous to contend that therefore it is for his advantage that 
he should be prohibited from resorting to such medical or 
surgical advice as is at all times accessible in London. 








MR. HUXLEY ON CONSCIOUS AUTOMATA. 
M* HUXLEY'S Lecture before the British Association, like 

Mr. Tyndall's, has at least this one merit,—it proves the 
paramount value of metaphysical inquiry in its broadest sense, 
the study of the laws of Mind, The world is very apt to deny 
that, to deem Metaphysics a sterile pursuit, to ridicule, some- 
times with reason, sometimes without, its imperfect terminology ; 
but the more it begins to value the conclusions of * Science,” the 
more satisfied it will be that those conclusions, to be com- 
pletely accepted or frankly denied, must explain or fail to explain 
the phenomena of the mind. Professor Tyndall, for instance, 
refers everything, even the final cause, to Matter, but frankly 
admits that he does not yet know clearly what Matter is, and 
until he has comprehended one of its productions—till he has ex- 
plained fuily to himself the material genesis of an abstract idea— 
his notion of Matter, on his own hypothesis, must be far from com- 
plete. Mr. Huxley affirms, as the ‘result of his inquiries, that 
an animal—and man is, on one side of him, an animal—may 
be a machine, and is, as far as he can discover, a machine 
possessed of consciousness. We are not concerned just now 
to dispute that proposition. We do not believe it, knowing 
that the purely automatic movements, such, for example, as the 
shutting of the eye when light flashes on it, can be restrained by 
the movement of a Will which, in many of its actions, appears 
not only to be independent of automatic impulse, but to be hostile 
to it; but we are not, for the moment, concerned with that con- 
troversy: Grant it as fully as Mr. Huxley propounds it—apart 
from his theory of the cause of consciousness—and still the 
most important question man can consider is the nature of con- 
sciousness, which can be discovered only through a scientific 
study of the laws of mind, Suppose, in opposition to every 
theory of intuition, and to an enormous number of visible 
phenomena—as, for example, the suspension of consciousness 
without the suspension of automatic action, a state of which the 
Professor gives numerous examples—that consciousness is the 
result of certain molecular action, and still we cannot prove that 
tadical proposition, with its endless consequences, till we prove that 
the phenomena visible in the mind are really explicable by 
physiology,—till we can show, at all events, a large probability 
that they are not produced by some different, though unknown 


motor. Descartes thought they were, for his theory of the inde- 


pendence and correlation of the two powers, which Mr, Huxley 
seems to endorse, really amounts to that, even if we exclude the 
theological explanation which he offered, honestly or otherwise, 
to the consideration of his readers. Or suppose that conscious- 
ness is something a little different from a product of molecular 
forces—and it is a little difficult to conceive how they beget in 
the dog, yet do not beget in the cat, a distinct and special affec- 
tion for the human race, an affection directly at variance with the 
feeling observable in most other ereatures—still there is truth 
enough in the Automatic theory to make its limits matters of 
the last importance to humanity and its progress. And those 
limits can be ascertained, if at all, only through that study 
of the human mind which impatient persons— impatient, 
because they do not see how great in quantity the evidence 
of invisible facts must be, in opposition to the evidence of 


visible facts—consider inferior to the study of anatomy, or | 
geology, or anything else which yields very quick or very indis- | 


putable results. Or suppose, pushing hypotheses a little further, 
for the sake of exhaustion, that the intuition of man, whatever 


its cause, is by accident correct, and that there exists in the 


human animal a superinduced mind wholly independent of the 
molecules, and capable of dominating them in the most con- 
fusing manner, so that the cocoon, appareutly made to turn out 
silk, does turn out cotton, still, the relation of that mind to its 
instrument must be the most important of conceivable subjects 
of study, must involve ultimately the whole question of the 
whence and the whither. Grant that this question is super- 
fluous, a waste of human energy, still, as all experience proves 
that man will not give it up, a full examination of the impulses 





|alike to the history of his past, which is interesting, and of 
his future, which is the motive for exertion. Under an 
| hypothesis, these phenomena must be as well worth studying 
as the phenomena of the nerves or spinal cord, and, indeed, a 
| little better worth, because, while we know a great deal about the 
| latter, we as yet have attained but little certitude about the 
former. We can predict with some accuracy what will happen if 
| the spine is wounded in a particular place, but we do not know 
| what will happen exactly if we infuse a particular and, 50 to 
| speak, wounding idea into a mind. John’s poker will do some. 
| thing conjectural to Tom’s spine, but the effect on Tom’s mind 
of the thought projected from John’s brain, in the present state 
| of our information, passes conjecture. Mr. Huxley relates, on 
the authority of the Débats, a story which he evidently believes, 
} and which, therefore, we may, on his authority, and not that of 
| the newspaper, employ as an illustration :— 
| TI am indebted to my friend, General Strachey, for bringing to my 
| notice the other day an account of a case which appeared within the 
| last four or five days in tho scientific article of the Journal des Débats. 
| A French soldier, a serjeant, was wounded at the battle of Bazeilles, 
| one, as you recollect, of the most fiercely contested battles of the late 
| war, The man was shot in what we call the left parietal bone. The 
| bullet, I presume, glanced off, but it fractured the bone. He had 
enough vigour left to send his bayonet through the Prussian who shot 
him. Then he wandered a few hundred yards out of the village, where 
| he was picked up and taken to the hospital, where he remained some time, 
| When he came to himself, as usual in such cases of injury, he was para- 
| lysed on the opposite side of the body, that is to say, the right arm and 
the right leg were completely paralysed. That state of things lasted, I 
think, the better part of two years, but sooner or later he recovered from 
| it, and now he is able to walk about with activity, and only by careful 
| measurement can any difference between the two sides of his body bo 
| ascertained. The inquiry, the main results of which I shall give 
| you, is conducted by exceedingly competent persons, and they 
report that at present this man lives two lives, a normal life and an 
abnormal life. In bis normal life he is perfectly well, cheerful, 
and a capital hospital attendant, does all his work well, and 
is a respectable, well-conducted man. That normal life lasts for about 
seven and twenty days, or thereabouts, out of every month; but fora 
day or two in each month—generally at intervals of about that time— 
he passes into another life, suddenly and without any warning or inti- 
mation. In this life he is still active, goes about just as usual, and is 
to all appearance just the same man as before, goes to bed and undresses 
himself, gets up, makes his cigarette and smokes it, and eats and 
drinks. But in this condition he neither sees, nor hears, nor tastes, nor 
smells, nor is he conscious of anything whatever, and has only one 
sense-organ in a state of activity, viz., that of touch, which is exceed- 
ingly delicate. If you put an obstacle in his way, he knocks against it, 
feels it and goes to the one side; if you push him in any direction, he 
goes straight on, illustrating, as well as he can, the first law of motion. 
You see I have said he makes his cigarettes, but you may make his 
tobacco of shavings or of anything else you like, and still he will go on 
making his cigarettes as usual. His action is purely mechanical. As 
I said, he feeds voraciously, but whether you give him aloes or assa- 
foetida, or the nicest thing possible, it is all the same tohim. He is 
| just like my frog,—he goes on feeding. The man is in a condition 
absolutely parallel to that of the frog I have just described, and no 
| doubt when he is in this condition, tho functions of his cerebral 
hemisphere are, at any rate, largely annihilated. He is very nearly 
|—I don’t say wholly, but very nearly—in the condition of an 
animal in which the cerebral hemispheres are not entirely extirpated, 
but very largely damaged. And his state is wonderfully interesting to 
me, for it bears on the phenomena of mesmerism, of which I saw a good 
deal when I was a young man. In this state he is capable of performing 
all sorts of actions on mere suggestions—as, for example, he dropped 
his cane, and a person near him put it into his hand, and the feeling of 
the end of the cane evidently produced in him those molecular changes 
of the brain which, had he possessed consciousness, would have given 
| rise to the idea of his rifle ; for he threw himself on his face, began 
feeling about for his cartouche, went through the motions of touching 
his gun, and shouted out to an imaginary comrade, ‘ Lere they are, a 
| score of them; but we will give a good account of them.’ This paper 
to which I refer is full of the most remarkable examples of this kind, 
and what is the most remarkable fact of all is the modifications which 
| this injury has made in the man’s moral nature. In his normal life he 
is one of the most upright and honest of men. In his abnormal state, 
however, he is an inveterato thief. He will steal everything he can 
lay his hands upon, and if he cannot steal anything else, he will steal 
his own things and hide them away. Now, if Descartes had had this 
fact before him, need I tell you that his theory of animal automatism 
would have been enormously strengthened ?” 





That, assuming the correctness of the account of the phenomena, 
is a wonderful “case” for the anatomist or the physiologist ; but 
neither of them can explain it fully without the aid of the meta- 
physician, who as yet is further from certainty in his explanation 
than either of his colleagues. It is more important for him to be 
certain than for them, and yet he is less certain, and will remaim 
less certain, until his investigations have been pursued with the 
ardour, the closeness, and the patience which have marked the 
great modern investigators of the physical laws. Even then the 
Newton of Metaphysics will have a more difficult task than the 
Newton of Science, for he will be impeded by his difficulty in 
collecting sufficiently numerous data. He must study what he 
can so rarely see, the mind in its lower or transitional aspects, when 


which have induced him to make that blunder is essential! unaffected by culture, or arrested by dimly-perceived causes, OF 
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advancing by roads previously unknown to the investigator. 
It is the difficulty of his investigations that he can so rarely study 
all the links through which he must ultimately, and, as we hold, 
will ultimately, arrive at definite conclusions. He has seldom any- 
thing before him, to use an illustration drawn from the evidence 
for anatomical evolution, between the ascidian and the monkey, 
between the ‘‘ conscious automaton,” as Mr. Huxley defines the 
animal, and the highly cultivated man. The metaphysicians of 
Europe—and as yet, for practical purposes, the European meta- 
physicians stand alone—have before them the domestic animals 
and men of a high type, but of the conceivable links between 
them—of the utter savages and the developed savages, and the 
gemi-civilised men, and (strangest of all beings) the civilised 
men with arrested brains, they know either nothing, or so 
little as to feel no certitude even about phenomena. They 
do not know, have no means of knowing, except by calculations 
of analogies, which may be arbitrary, the exact phenomena of 
mind in a Veddah—the nearest approach to an animal in the 
British Empire, unless we give the palm to an Andamanese—or 
in a Feejeean, or in a Japanese, or in a Chinese, or in any of the 
races in which mind stands midway—or may, at all events, be 
supposed to stand midway—between the dog and Professor 
Huxley. No point, for example, in the controversy between the 
Theologians and the Naturalists is more important than the limits 
of the power exercised, especially over the body, by what we call 
the Will, and it is not in Europe that those limits will ever be 
finally mapped out. The man, or rather the series of men, who 
could do for mental inquiry what generations of naturalists 
have done for botanical inquiry—that is, accumulate from all 
countries and all races accurate data for the metaphysician to 
use—would render to human thought at least as great a 
service as the naturalists have ever rendered, possibly a 
greater one, for theology, which may be independent of 
material facts—we do not assert that it is—cannot be independent 
of mental, or to use the much wider term, which seems to annoy 
physiologists, of the spiritual phenomena presented by mankind. 
The contempt sometimes poured by naturalists on the minuteness 
or unreality of such inquiries is, on their own showing, absurd, for 
no evidence of mental action can, if their materialistic hypotheses 
are as important as they think, be superfluous or trivial. ‘The 
naturalist may smile at an investigation of the laws regulating 
dreams, but in them lies, it may well be, the best evidence of the 
true relation between mind and matter, the exact truth at which 
they are endeavouring to arrive from the side of matter only. Mr. 
Huxley refused in epigrammatic sentences to waste time in ex- 
amining the phenomena of spiritualism, and so far as spiritualism 
is mere jugglery, say, ninety-nine hundredths of the distance, he is 
right; but if in the remaining one-hundredth the metaphysician 
can discover evidence of mind exerting an external force, he will 
have done as much, or may have done as much, for mankind as 
the man who demonstrated the possibility of controlling, or rather 
using clectricity, The naturalist thinks he is all in all, but the 
further he advances in his science, the nearer he gets to what he 
hopes may be absolute truth about Nature, the more will he need 
the aid and recognise the value of the metaphysician, whom now, 
in the fullness of the discoverer’s glee—often so like the glee of 
the child who finds a cornelian in the sands—he is tempted to 
despise. 





MAGNUS TROIL’S COUNTRY. 





: : | 
a boundary-line between the Atlantic Ocean, which rolls | 


nt ST of the extreme north of the Scottish mainland, | 


against their western, and the North Sea, which lashes their eastern 
coasts, lie more than a hundred islands, which form the northern- | 
most county of Scotland, and are so irregular in size and shape, | 
that they vary from the Mainland, seventy-two miles in length, | 
and thirty at its greatest breadth, to fantastic, detached rocks, | 
whereon only a few sea-fowl can cluster, pausing in their storm- 
driven flight. The islands dot the surface of the fretting sea, | 
like fragments of the skeleton of a dead continent; and weird, | 
wonderful crags stand out into the voes like fossils of the ancient | 
mammoth warders of the North, before ever man came there to 
brave its blasts, and rob its swarming waters of their teeming 
life. Don Holm, near Tangwick, on North Maven, stands in the 
ocean like a gigantic, petrified beast, with its legs under water, 
its huge flanks and serrated back rising vast and grim, while the 
stony, articulated neck—a bridge under which the raging sea | 
boils and foams—supports the heavy, hollow-eyed head, with the 
dull patience of innumerable years upon it, and the haggard jaws 
for ever dipped in the gurgling waters, which leap into the 
stretched stone nostrils and are sucked back with a swirl. A 





wonderful place is Papa Stour, or the Great Island of the 
Priests, one of the three islets to which the ancient Culdees 
gave their names. It is but two miles long, but its coasts are 
riven by the voes into many harbours, which form little fishing- 
stations, and are bound by fearful -precipices, black towering 
rocks, with vast caves among their recesses, and one tunnel-like 
cavern with an aperture in its roof, so that light enters its deep 
recesses. At the inner end of the cavern is a sea-beach, up which the 
seals travel to their subterranean playground in the cave. They 
are strange people who live on Stour Papa, clinging to old 
Norse customs, unknown elsewhere among the Shetlands, ex- 
cept at Foula, and regarding the Ve Skerries—the name signifies 
‘* danger "—which lie seven miles north of their island, with super- 
stitious dread. ‘That group of naked rocks, only a little above the 
sea-level, where seals live—believed until of late years, perhaps 
suspected still, to be mermen and mermaidens, who had but to 
dive beneath the sea to reach their mansions of pearl and coral, 
where soft and serene airs blow—is the only object between Papa 
and the New World, the last object which the whalers behold 
between them and the ice-kingdom; and a wonderful stone 
creature seems to be for ever gazing at it, from the island's 
northernmost point. The Horn of Papa isa vast crag, singularly 
like the head and neck of an elephant. Here, again, the limbs 
stand sturdily in the sea; but the arched trunk dips into the 
water, and one small, sagacious eye keeps its untiring look-out, 
under the flat, plate-like rock which forms the semblance 
of the forehead. The horn is more like the crouching figure 
of a man, as it might be the fossil elephant’s fossil 
mahout. Only twenty years ago, the old Scandinavian sword- 
dance was performed on Stour Papa, during the evenings of the 
terribly long Shetland winters, and Norna of the Fitful Head 
would have been in keeping with the every-day life of the island, 
which was in ancient days a place of banishment for the lepers 
from the western mainland. It is difficult not to regard man as an 
impertinence among the Shetlands, which do not lay themselves 
out, like the fair, flaunting isole belle of Southern seas, to tempt 
him to easily-won wealth and soft pleasures ; but turn to him the 
face of nature in a stern mood,—beautiful, indeed, but with a 
hard and deterrent beauty. Land and water seem always fighting 
there, and at no point of all the hundred isles is it possible to be 
more than three miles from the sea. The coast-line of cliff and 
headland has but few slopes, where the placid yoes and sounds 
render the shore useful to man ; and the inland tracts abound in 
fresh-water lakes, which send burns through deep clefts in the peat 
moss—giving the heath-clad interior a dark and rueful aspect— 
down to the hungry sea. The traveller who loves the Shetlands 
best will say that the inland landscape is tame and monotonous. 
But what does it matter, when one is never out of sight of the 
mural precipice, cloud-capped, a thousand feet above the 
tumbling sea; or the solitary islet, which is no more than 
a sharp-peaked column; or the huge rock, pierced by a 
triumphal arch ; or when, from the ruins of some watch-tower, 
whence the ancient Picts or Norsemen espied the enemy's ships, 
one looks across the arms of the inland sea at the strips of low- 
lying land, with the fishermen’s cottages surrounded by fields of 
waving corn, on the hills dappled over with the little Shetland 
sheep, and the shaggy, hardy ponies? A serene, sunny silence 
characterises the scene during the brief summer, but in the winter 
‘‘ Thule bellows to her utmost isles ;” the tremendous force with 
which the sea dashes against the cliffs sends the foam high into 
the air and far over the hills, and shipwreck reigns, but little 
checked by the lighthouses—surely the loneliest and dreariest in 
the world—which are comparatively modern boons to the * thirty 
parishes.” Several of the smaller islands are uninhabited, freeholds 
of the sea-birds, several contain only two families, a few one 
single household. Probably no peasantry in the world are in more 
comfortable and easy circumstances than the Shetlanders, living in 
peaceful industry on the islands, which have an ancient and romantic 
history as wild, tortured, and tumultuous as their physical features. 
They have many resources beside the haa/ or deep-sea fishing, 
and Shetlanders are famous sailors all the world over. The islands 
contribute 700 men yearly to the whale and seal-fishing, and during 
their absence the notable, sturdy, ugly women do the farm-w ork, and 
immense quantities of the famous knitting, the trick and patterns 
of which the natives of the Fair Isle learned from the Spaniards, 
who were wrecked with ther “ tall Amiral,” of the Armada fleet, 
in 1588, and for which they still find their chief market among 
the Spaniards in London. ‘There is a fine picture somewhere of 
the loss of the Spanish ship on the terrible coast, with its battered 
carved and gilded poop, and its ragged pennant, its trailing mass 
of mast and cordage, and its riven sides driving in upon the grey, 
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looming, mist-wrapped cliff, with cowering men in coats of skins 
peering curiously at the strange, maimed monster of the deep; 
but that reminiscence is quite modern history, in comparison with 
what the Shetlands have to recall. ‘They claim to be the Ultima 
Thule of the Romans, and though, after the Pictish times, the 
history of the great Norse ‘* Earls” was more intimately allied with 
the Orkneys, they came often to Shetland, and the names of 
Magnus and Hakon are famous there. The ruined walls of 
Scalloway Castle are a perpetual memorial of the ‘“ bad” Earl 
Patrick Stewart, whose father succeeded the “lofty line of high 
St. Clair,” on whom the earldom of Orkney and Zetland was 
conferred when the Scandinavian rule terminated in 1468, and 
the islands were handed over to Scotland, in pledge for the 
dowry of the Danish princess whom James III. wedded. Since 
the annexation of the earldom to the Scottish Crown, after 
the execution of Earl Patrick, the element of romance dies out 
of the history of the Shetlands, though they underwent many 
troubles in the political and religious warfare of Scotland. To 
the tourist among the islands, nothing is half so real as “ The 
Pirate,” and Sumburgh and the Fitful Head have phantom com- 
pany for him more distinct than the turbulent ghosts of Scalloway, 
and the fugitive lovers, Erlend and Margareta, whose memory 
still lingers round Mousa, the most perfect Pictish castle extant. 
A desultory cruise, directed pretty much according to his fancy, is 
now within the tourist’s reach, for steamers ply frequently between 
Lerwick and the North Isles, which had no regular communication 
at all until 1839. The people of the North Isles never saw a 
steamer until 1847, when a Mr. Arthur Anderson, then a candi- 
date for the representation of the county, entered a certain voe 
in Yell in his steam-yacht. The late Dr. Robert Cowie, whose 
‘‘Tandbook to the Shetlands ” is the completest work of the kind 
that can be desired, tells the following story, a propos of the event : 
—‘‘Some noise was occasioned by blowing-off steam. ‘Two un- 
sophisticated islanders, who were picking limpets on the sea-shore, 
surveyed the jire-ship in blank amazement. At length, the more 
strong-minded of the two handed his snuff-horn to his terrified 
companion, with the exhortation, ‘O! Jamie, Jamie! tak’ doo a 
snuff, for doo’l snuff nae more wi’ me till we snuff togither in 
glory!’ He had concluded that the great day of wrath had 
come, and that on board the steamer was the angel blowing the 
last trumpet.” 

A quaint, goodly, prosperous place is Lerwick, the most 
northerly town in the British Isles; with its streets and lanes 
paved with flagstones, and many of its houses built actually in 
the sea; and at a little distance from it the old toun of Sound, 
with its primitive, prejudiced, hard, honest people, who pride 
themselves on inhabiting the exact spot of ground held by their 
ancestors for centuries, and look down upon the Lerwegians as 
mere fisher-people and upstarts, their own industry being directed 
to milk and peats. ‘They have a charming characteristic legendary 
rhyme, familiar to every child in Sound, which tells how,— 

* Sound was Sound when Lerwick was none, 
And Sound will be Sound when Lerwick is done.” 
To Lerwick, in the late, scanty summer, come, with the smooth 
seas, the plenteous harvest of the fishing-nets, and the bright, 
flecked skies, many visitors, among them the Dutch fishermen, 
with their picturesque ‘* busses,” whereof, in the good old times, 
two thousand annually would visit Shetland, and form a bridge 
on which Bressay Sound might be crossed. Now, from thirty to 
forty ‘‘ busses” come to Lerwick in June, and the Hollanders 
spend their time on the “wall,” as they call the shore. Then 
there are great doings in the northernmost town, and the people 
make holiday ; the Dutchmen parading the streets in their queer 


canvas costune, and sabots not unlike their ships in shape, their | 


arms twined round each other's necks, solemnly singing the praises 
of Vaterland, and dancing at all the open spaces. Eye-witnesses 
declare that notwithstanding the giving and taking of ** schnapps,” 
the festive Dutchmen do not get drunk on these occasions. Doubt- 
less there is much in custom, but also there must be much in 
climate, in respect of the harmless absorption of ardent liquors. 
Some ingenuity has been displayed by Dr. Cowie and others in 
maintaining the equality and general delightfulnnss of the climate 
of the Shetlands, and there is no doubt that a large proportion of 
the inhabitants live to a very advanced age, under favourable 
conditions; but the real drawback to these beautiful and interest- 
ing islands is, nevertheless, their climate, which is damp and 
stormy. Dr. Cowie’s own table of the seasons ranges November, 
December, January, February, and March as winter months, and 
the prevalence of diseases of the lungs bears its sad testimony to 
the nature of the climate. 

The busy, primitive fishing town has marvellous neighbours, in 





the cave of Bressay and the cliffs of Noss. No wonder the people 
of the old times believed that the mermaids had palaces under the 
sea, when their own boats could float them under a symmetrica} 
archway whose walls and roof glow with gorgeous colouring — 
into a spacious hall, where chalk pillars rise from the sea, and 
fantastic stalactites flash in the blaze of the torches; while the 
slightest touch of an oar produces a sound like booming 
thunder, as the boat floats on to a shallow sea-beach, where i. 
faint light shines through a chink in the rock, telling of the 
sun and the outer world beyond. Four miles to the east- 
ward of this mysterious cavern lies the Holm of Noss, an islet 
160 feet high, precipitous on all sides, and divided by a 
narrow strait from the island of Noss. ‘To the north, is the 
Noup of Noss, a magnificent precipice, 577 feet high. It is an 
awful chasm that lies between the island and the Holm, in whose 
depths rages the furious water of the North Sea. But it was 
bridged formerly across the sixty-five-feet space by a cradle, or 
wooden box swung on two cables, like the terrible bridges over 
the ravines in Japan. By means of this frightful bridge sheep 
were conveyed to and from the narrow scrap of rich pas- 
ture-land which crowns the Holm, and the gulls’ eggs were 
collected. The late tenant of the island had the danger- 
ous structure removed, and the grass grows uncropped, 
the myriad birds rear their broods unmolested on the Holm 
and the Noup. When one rests in one’s boat at the foot of 
the grand, sheer, dark precipice, and looks up, one sees an 
innumerable army of gulls, kittiwakes, guillemots, and puffins, 
sitting on their nests in the rounded depressions with which the 
stately cliffs are honeycombed from within a few feet of the water 
to within a few feet of their black and threatening crests. There 
they are, in close, serried ranks, and their shrill clangour mingles 
with the thunderous roll of the sea. A pistol-shot will bring 
them, screaming with rage and fear, in thousands to darken the 
air around, and swoop angrily about their insulted home. At 
Foula is the breeding-place of the skua-gull, a beautiful creature, 
the largest and fiercest of its tribe. It is found nowhere in Great 
Britain, save in the north of Unst; and the eagle, king of the 
wilds, is afraid of it. Its island home is one great line of mighty 
precipices, compared with which even Noss is insignificant, but‘ 
which the daring cragsmen scale for the feathers and the eggs of 
the wild-fowl. On one of the projecting points of the highest 
peak the white-tailed eagle dwells; while, from another point, 
farther north, some rays of bright light can be seen at night, 
radiating from the dark surface of the precipices,—and these were 
long held to be gleams from an imprisoned flame in a huge 
carbuncle. Concerning this supposition, the authorities will say 
no more than that ‘it has never been confirmed.” Who cares? 
Those who don’t believe it do not deserve to hear Norna chanting 
her runes on Fitful Head, or to meet Minna and Brenda in their 
wanderings by land and sea in Magnus 'Troil’s country. 





THE PREVENTION OF FOOD ADULTERATION. 
HE Report of the Committee on the Food-Adulteration Act 
of 1872 is in some respects a cheering document. Both it 
and the evidence on which it is based are in favourable contrast 
to previous documents of the kind, in that they lead one to take 





a more hopeful view of the chances of living. There is nothing 
here to be compared with the terrible catalogue of noxious sub- 
stances used as adulterations which Dr. Hassall kindly communi- 
| cated to the Committee of 1856. After reading that list, the only 
| question that could appear of any consequence to a person was, 
| How would he prefer to die? Either by poison or starvation, 
death seemed certain ; it was only when one had time to reflect 
‘that in spite of all these terrible things one had lived so far, that 
it became possible to take heart of grace, and hope that there 
might be still a middle course. It would be rash to say that all 
this has passed away, but it is certain that much of it has, and— 
we may set it down either to growing civilisation and humanity, 
or growing eflicacy of the law—traders, at least, are now content 
with robbery only. With them, robbery and murder are things 
of the past, or nearly so. 

This is hopeful and cheering, and no doubt the law has had a 
good deal to do with it, especially the law of 1872. ‘That law did 
not greatly add to the penal statutes previously in force against 
adulterations of food, some of which were very stringent, 
| but it introduced a new principle, whereby it and previous Acts 
might be rendered operative. So long as action depended upon 
individual consumers, the severest statutes might be rendered 
nugatory by the ignorance or apathy of the community, and the 
very corruptions which traders had brought into use might, by 
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debasing people's tastes, build up in tiwe a fence round ma’- 
ractices that no statute could hope to briak through wl ich had 
not elsewhere than with the public a force to ; ut it in act on 
As there was no such outside force undcr the older] wa, adult ra- 
tion flourished in spite of their stringen y, : nd the poor wire, in 
particular, at the mercy of unscrupulous d_alers. ‘The Act of 1872 
sought to remedy this, by introducing, in a clumsy, hesitat ng, «nd 
roundabout way a sort of Public Prosecutor. ‘Tue local authori i s 
had power given them to act independently cf the public, and by 
appointing analysts who should test and report upon samy] s of 
food bought by their officials, might exert a beneficial influ nec 
where the people had shown little disposition or power to do so 
themselves. This law was so far, therefore, a d'stinct step in 
advance, although it was a very tentative step ; fer the appoint- 
ment of such public officials was left optional within c.rtain ].nits 
and it has accordingly only come into operation in 34 out of 52 
counties and divisions of countics, and in 26 out of 171 boroug! s 
in England and Wales. But enough has been done to bring home 
sharply to traders their new relation to the law, and naturally the 
unexpected sharpness with which it has smitten not a few amongst 
them, has raised a strong cry against its injustice. To that outcry 
the Committee whose Report is before us owed its existence, and 
this has to be borne in mind in dealing with the work it has done. 
Its sole object may be said to have been to find out whether the 
traders had substantial grievances, which could be removed with- 
out endangering the just protection of the consumer. Hence the 
apparently extreme prominence which the Report and the evidence 
give to this aspect of the subject. It may be said that no one has 


name; but the da'crs also lave a ti! t to be excmpt from 
vexatious interfcrenee, wl cn thy ben st’y give that information, 
8) t' at what is yorfictly gx das made by t em may not be stig- 
mat’sed 2s an *aduitcraticn.” Trom old a sociation, that word 
eurcs avery offersive and injuriovs meaning with it, and care 
shold be taken that it is net w ongly epplid. And here the 
op: ration of the law 1 as undoubtecly becn often too s'arp. Min 
have been punish d who wore not g .ilty, when the utmost that 
should lave becn :sked of thcm was to charge the d:signation of 
the artic'e sold fir the bett.r informat’on of the publi. Adul- 
tea’ ion oug’ t only toapply to the addition of noxious substances 
t> fool, and e:nnot be t,o severely punis' ed; but the lesser 
ofcnce implied by concealm:nt of te nature of a compound 
containing nt!ing unwholesome demans a much lower chastise- 
ment; and the two tilings ouglt not t» be, as they have often 
bn, conf.unded, 

In anct-er respect the law has worked harshly, in that it 
kas, cv.n where there was substantial guilt, punished the 
wrong man. Local inspectors pounce upon the retailer, and 
he has had to bear the first brunt of an offence which was 
sometimes not his at all, and in which he was, at worst, 
only one of several equally guilty with himself, but whom 
the law does not reach, and against whom he has usually no 
remedy. This has been particularly the case with regard to 
condiments and preparations of cocoa, vegetable preserves, and 
the like ; and in all such cases it seems obvious that when there 
is substantial guilt, attempts should be made to reach the manu- 
facturer. It is the height of clumsiness, as well as injustice, to 


been examined save merchants and manufacturers anxious to make ‘ prosecute the small dealer, and leave him to take any sort of 
a good case for themselves, or lawyers anxious to make it evident | revenge upon the man from whom he buys that he can accom- 


that they understood the law, and that therefore it was good or | plish, by way of fulfilling the true designs of the law. 


In cases 


bad, and experts, who of course desired to prove that they did | involving manufactured foods, this injustice is too obvious to 
their duty, although they might differ from each other, and | need comment; but in the case of the tea trade, where it has 


sometimes confound adulteration with manufacture. 


been more complained of than anywhere else, it is less clear. 


As a result of sifting the evidence in this direction, we think | Tea was formerly often very heavily adulterated, both in this 


it has been made clear that traders have grievances. 


is not always clear, nor clearly interpreted; some of the | justified the very stringent enactments passed upon it. 


The law | country and before it reached it, so that its condition quite 


Since 


provisions are vexatious, as, for instance, that which does|tea became cheaper, however, the motives for much of that 
not allow traders pounced upon to be heard themselves, or | adulteration have passed away, and the practices, so far as this 
to give in defence independent analytical evidence; and, above | country is concerned, have apparently almost fallen into disuse. 


all, confusion has been produced by want of a clear under- 
standing as to what adulteration really consists of. 


If the law} had not, but the evidence was not supported. 


Some strong evidence was given to the Committee that they 


Still, the old 


is that merehants shall only sell simple substances under the | practices have left some traces in old notions and tastes among 


names that commerce has givin to many articles, then it is obvi- | the people, and thus tend to perpetuate themselves. 


Chief 


ous that adulteration will have a very wide meaning indeed, and | amongst these is the facing of the leaf with prussian-blue, china- 
that many useful and wholesome substances must inevitably be | clay, plumbago, and other substances, in order to improve its 


driven out of the markct. 
stid that s me of lis compounds so'd under the generic name 


One mustard-maker, for instance, | appearance. 
so “faced,” to raise their colour, and the habit has prevailed 


All China-grown green teas are more or less 


of “mustard were (ner, more wholcsome, and more palatable | so long, that the Customs’ officers pass the tea thus treated with- 














tan some kinds of pure mastar which he conld easily furnish ; | out any question. 


Not a few samples of this kind of tea have 


and that «Ithough the former was worth some 40 per cent. more | been seized and condemned as adulterated by the analysts, to the 


chan the littor, uadcr a strict definitien an analyst would be com- | great alarm and no sma!l temporary injury and disturbance of the 
pell:d to cond_mn the former as an adultcration, an] to pass the trade. The blow has evidently. in this case, hit the wrong head ; 


latt ras genuine. 
Whh ta, 
of mannfictare of a more or legs complicat. d and Claborate kind, | i 
‘using which, with perfectly honest iatention, and witha vicw to / 
improve the attractive qualities of the a ticl>, forcign substances | ¢ 
may be introdueed. And were their introduction often not it 


almost a necessity, the field of the frauduic:t adu:terator would | teas a dificult thing. 


be very much narrowed. It is becaus» there is scope for g nuine | ¢ 
manufacture that there is room for injurious com; ound ng, end ¢ 
therefore, should a too pedantic aud rigid standard xs to ecrtain 
articles be set wp, as has sometimes becn the case, a good deal of 
harm must unquestionably result, and has r. suited, 

time, it is imperative that the publ’e should be 
The need for protection is shown by the improv m nuts under t 
this Act more than by anything clso, aul a too tndr y 
regard for dealers must not be allowed to intcricre with t 
that protection. But the remedy for any injustice tat may lie a 
under this head is not to be found in svtting up standards 
and in elaborate classifications, so much as in the plain rule that 
simple articles shall—with only the neecssary amount of jre- | 


protceted, : 


paration, but without altering their charact.:—be sol! und r peimit it to enter the count y. 
first too 1izid y. apy diet, it would then be perfectly open te deel with 


the names by which they are known; and that all manufactured 
foods which are composed of various ingredi nts must be soll n 


distinctly for what they arc, the ingredients bing m.utioncd, as to know where it came irem. 


in the cocoa preparation referred to by one witn ss, which is t 
sold as a mixture of “cocoa, farina, and sugar, free from any 
adulteration whatever.” The public have a clear right to know 
what they are buying. and that it should not be Lid undcr a fa!se Lb 


So with cocea an] coffee. w th bread, and even | but, at the same time, the praciice of home adultcration is not so 
Nearly every sub-tance used as food und rgoesa proccss absolutely extinct that the retail should be left unwatehed or 


responsible ; and there is room enough for fraud in the 
iniversal practice wiich retulors Lave of mixing tuts to leave the 
consumer in conciderebls danger, while rendering any cffectual 
racng cf the original mcrchants who supplied the various 
Tea is not Lke a cond ment, or a tin 
f preserved pras, the maker of which can be caught at 
mee, Ant were the importer even laid hell of, one would 


st'll be at some distance from the fountain of most of the mischief. 
‘Lhe malp racticcs in Clina may or may not Lave grown up under 
At the same’ English cncouregement ; we simply know thet they exist there, 


lat there is a public taste formed wlich susts ins thom, and that 
heorcere an injperter may be quite innoccut cf ary cvil intent 
vLo furnishes the constunur with an edvltarted crtide. While, 
hercfore, the rctaikr sl ould rot be hit utterly ircsy cnsil le, it 
ppcws that the wi-cst thing wlich ceuld Le dine in ibis case 


wou'd be to begin at the other cnd,—to herd over to the labora- 


ory of the Inland Revenue Department si myles of si epected tea 
xfore it passed the Customs, ind if it were found to be bas, not to 
Ware that check fi inly. ind .ot at 


un pose sting bed tea in the country, beciuse it would be essy 
A retail y could ret then ccny lain 
at he wos punished for the gui.t cf the Custem Ih usc. 

As to the complaint tlat the Act las injurcd the ta trade, 


it is undoubtcdly true, co far as giecn teas are conccrncd at least, 


ut we do not know that there is anytling to lan.ent over in the 
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fact. Teas coated with clay, lead, and prussian-blue may not 
have in them noxious substances, but it cannot be said that they 
are thereby made more valuable or wholesome; and if the wide 
proclamation of these initial adulterations, as they may be called, 
leads to a stoppage of the sale of those kinds of tea, and to the 
preference by the public of purer kinds, that can do no ultimate 
harm to the tea trade,—it can only direct its current towards teas 
that have no such suspicious additions, The interest of the com- 
munity must not be placed against any temporary derangement of 
that kind. If tea be examined, as tobacco is, by Custom-House 
experts, and in the laboratory of Somerset House, before leaving 
bond, and absolutely unwholesome stuff be kept out of the country, 
and if retailers, especially in poor districts, are well looked after, 
so that they do not defraud their ignorant customers, a most 
wholesome effect is likely to be exercised on the manufacture of 
tea in China, to the good of all concerned, whatever temporary 
derangements may arise. It is unfair, however, to look for that 
result from attacks on the at present often helpless retailer alone. 

The sum of the matter is,—that with the exception of hitches 
and imperfections like these, the new law is doing good. Remove 
these, and consolidate the various statutes, so that the persons 
endangered may know clearly what they are doing, and then they 
will have no excuse. It was to be expected that the measure would 
work roughly at first, for men were new to their duties, but that is 
no reason why it should be repealed, or even seriously modified. 
With changes in the directions we have indicated, and with, per- 
haps, more liberty to the public to set the machinery of the Act in 
motion themselves, and the provision that that machinery shall 
be at work in all parts of the country, instead of, as now, 
only here and there, a consolidated, simple law for the prevention 
of food adulteration ought to be of the highest sanitary value. 
In so consolidating and amending the statutes, the hint of the 
Committee must not be forgotten, that the most important and 
most widely prevalent probably of all adulterations—that of spirits 
and malt liquors—has been allowed to slip through between the 
Licensing Act and the Adulteration Act. If that be the case, it 
is high time the law was, in this respect, mended. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
iemeiastaes 
PROFESSOR TYNDALL ON SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—If atomic evolution can produce man, what should hinder 
it from producing, not, indeed, God, but a god, or demiurge, 
sufficient for heaven and hell, for the ‘‘ creation” of worlds and 


systems, such as ours, for a quasi-eternity of endurance ? Epi- 
curus allowed otiose gods, why not also gods active? The 
Lucretian postulate is that the seminal atoms, unlimited in num- 
ber, and with space and time unlimited for permutation and com- 
bination, must produce, many times over, everything possible,— 
the God and system, then, of Christianity inclusive, short, at 
least, of the divine self-existence and full eternity. The self- 
existence of atoms, seminal or non-seminal, is as much an unveri- 
fiable hypothesis as the self-existence of the Infinite God. To 
human understanding, both hypotheses are inexplicable. But 
when we are to choose between the two, the one offers only its 
blank, blind ‘* Nequaquam, temere, incassum ;” while the other has 
for us, ‘*The eternal God is thy refuge, and underneath are 
everlasting arms.” 

*¢A question which mighty minds will be at work upon when 
you and I have melted, like streaks of morning cloud, into the 
infinite azure of the past.” ‘The utter sadness of that sentence is 
disguised by its suggestion that in those ‘summers which we 
shall not see,” mighty minds will be working still. But will not 
they, too, in their turn, have become vanished cloud-streaks ? 
Will not all have become one mighty mockery? Are we not 
thus made dwellers, all of us, ‘‘ where but to think is to be full 
of sorrow?” ‘This is,” indeed, what Shelley called it, ‘ that 
contemplation of inexhaustible melancholy, whose shadow eclipses 
the brightness of the world.” If this be wisdom, ‘ ’tis folly to 
be wise.” 

What a change is it from such codouwpia to,—** The souls of | 
the righteous are in the hand of God, and there shall no torment 
touch them. In the sight of the unwise, they seemed to die, and 
their departure is taken for misery, and their going from us to be 
utter destruction; but they are in peace. Their hope is full of | 
immortality!” That, surely, is one of the annunciations at which, 
as Coleridge says, ‘‘the soul of man awakes and starts up, as an | 
exile in a far distant land at the sounds of his native language.” 

Yet man might even give up the hope of his individual immor- 





tality, if there be but an everlasting God, who shall everlastingly 
remember him. But if that, too, is to be taken from him, if even 
the memory of God—much more, if God himself is to fail him— 
then indeed there remains for him this only,—‘ Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die.” 

Epicurean atoms lead logically to the Epicurean life. Believe 
in Democritus, and ‘ quod sancta viri sententia poscit” shall be to 
you that sugar is sweet, and the blood of man is warm; the blood 
of woman too, and Swinburne is the truest poet of humanity, 
“Stern daughter of the voice of God” shall have become a 
dreamer’s dream, the quick reality shall be seen to belong to him 
alone who leads his life,— 

“ As one who drinks from a charméd cup 
Of foaming, and sparkling, and murmuring wine, 
Whom a mighty enchantress, filling up, 
Invites to love with her kiss divine,” 
—lI am, Sir, &c., 


Selby Vicarage. F. W. Harper, 


(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 

Sir,—In your article on Professor 'Tyndall’s address, you remark 
incidentally that ‘‘ thought evolved from matter is thought without 
responsibility.” May I ask on what basis your assumption rests ? 
If thought can be evolved from matter, why not every other 
human attribute? If we accept the evolution hypothesis in ex- 
planation of man’s physical and simplest intellectual powers, we 
accept evolution as the cause of the elements of free-will and 
responsibility, viz., knowledge and the power of action. 

Free-will consists in freedom to act within certain limits, which 
are determined, according to one theory, by nature and grace,—or 
toanother, by evolution. Is it not a question of the modus operandi 
in Creation? Assuming the existence of a Creator, does he create 
by special interposition, or by continuous evolution? If by the 
latter, why cannot free-will and responsibility, with all their issues, 
come into being in the course of nature,—i.e., by evolution, as 
well as by special interposition ? But because the earth by means 
of evolution may be the mother of us all, it does not follow that 
there isno Father in heaven with whom his creatures may hold 
communion, or that Christianity should find the new ‘“ Environ- 
ment” inconsistent with its spiritual teaching.—I am, Sir, &c., 

FREDERICK BURGESS, 

(To THe Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I cannot help asking you to turn to Locke on the ‘ Human 
Understanding,” book iv., c. iii., sec. 6. A careful reading of this 
paragraph will show, at least, this much,—that a man may believe 
in the existence of God and in the non-eternity of matter, and yet 
go so far as to say that matter may be endowed with the faculty 
of thinking, and that it makes no difference to the Christian 
doctrine of responsibility whether we assign to matter this 
potency or not. 

Locke’s arguments may not be valid, but, at any rate, they were 
so to himself; and they show that this great thinker and sober 
Christian would not have seen all morality and religion endangered 
by a system of speculation which discerned in matter * the 
promise and potency of every form and quality of life.” One is 
anxious that no man should be hurried into atheism, and hopes 
that even yet the belief in God's existence need not be given up 
by all the disciples of ‘Tyndall's physical philosophy, although, for 
the teacher himself, that belief may have *‘ melted into the infinite 
azure of the past.’ Locke's case may help some to pause before 
they say in their hearts there is no God ; for it certainly shows 
that a man may have a real reverence for its Creator, and yet 
speak of matter in terms which are extremely offensive to a more 
spiritual philosophy.—I am, Sir, &c., A CLERGYMAN. 


(To Tue EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sm,—I have read Professor Tyndall's address at Belfast, as 
reported in the daily papers, and also your article on the subject, 
with great interest. May Lask if you can give me information on 
one point which perplexes me much,—namely, What is meant by 
Matter? Locke says that the word ‘is used for the substance 
and solidity of body, without taking in its extension and figure” ; 
and afterwards that it ‘‘ contains nothing but the idea of a solid 
substance.” But this surely cannot be the sense in which Pro- 
fessor Tyndall uses the word, when he says that Matter is ‘the 
universal Mother of all things,” and ‘‘ contains the promise and 
potency of every form and quality of life.” As far as my idea of 
the meaning of the word goes, I cannot but feel entirely innocent 
of the accusation of having hitherto covered Matter with oppro- 
brium—a charge of such alarming comprehensiveness as to be 
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equalled only by the malediction of the great scholar who exclaimed, 
«« D—— the Nature of Things!” If you can give me any ex- 
planation, I shall be very grateful.—I am, Sir, &c., E. | 
P.S—No doubt the following lines from the well-known 
«+ Rejected Addresses,” written in 1812, are familiar to you, but 
they may be new to some of your younger readers. One could | 
almost suppose Professor Tyndall to have had them in mind :— 


“ Away, fond dupes! who smit with sacred lore, 
Mosaic dreams in Genesis explore, 
Doat with Copernicus, or darkling stray 
With Newton, Ptolemy, or Tycho Brahe: ~ 
To you I sing not, for I sing of truth, 
Primeval systems, and Creation’s youth; 
Such as of old, with magic wisdom fraught, 
Inspired Lucretius to the Latians taught. 
We mortals stalk, like horses in a mill, 
Impassive media of Atomic will ; 
Ye stare! then truth’s broad talisman discern,— 
Tis Demonstration speaks. Attend and learn. 
From floating elements in chaos hurl’d, 
Self-form’d of atoms, sprang the infant world. 
No great first cause inspired the happy plot, 
But all was Matter, and no matter what. 
Atoms, attracted by some law occult, 
Settling in spheres, the globe was the result ; 
Pure child of Chance, which still directs the ball, 
As rotatory atoms rise or fall. 
In Aether launch’d, the peopled bubble floats, 
A mass of particles and confluent motes, 
So nicely pois'd, that if one atom flings 
Its weight away, aloft the planet springs, 
And wings its course through realms of boundless space, 
Outstripping comets in eccentric race. 
Add but one atom more, it sinks outright 
Down to the realms of Tartarus and night. 
What waters melt, or scorching fires consume, 
In different forms their beings reassume ; 
Hence can no change arise, except in name, 
For weight and substance ever are the same.” 


[To THE Eprror OF THE “SPECTATOR.] 

Srr,—Professor Tyndall has, it seems to me, scarcely sufficiently 
acknowledged, in his courageous address before the British 
Association at Belfast, his great obligations to Professor Draper's 
work, on the ‘History of the Intellectual Development of 
Europe,” which, although published by Messrs. Bell and Daldy in 
1864, is yet very little known out of America. Here and there, 
Professor Tyndall has acknowledged his obligations to Professor 
Drapers’ book, in a foot-note. But the truth is, that he is 
indebted to it not only for the occasional pertinent quotations 
from it scattered throughout his address, but for the whole fabric 
of it, down to the paragraph on Bishop Butler. ‘The paragraphs 
on the Arabs and Bruno are almost slavishly recast from Professor 
Draper's text. I have intimately known Draper's work for ten 
years, and was at once struck and greatly gratified by Pro- 
fessor ‘Tyndail’s obligations to it, and was only disappointed that 
his acknowledgment of them was not fuller, wider, and more 
emphatic. The ‘History of the Intellectual Development of 
Europe ” is a marvel of industrious research, and considering that 
it was written before Darwin’s discoveries became known, is 
a splendid monument of the New York Professor's philosophical 
insight ; and it seems to me, that in drawing attention to it in a 
country where it has been completely overlooked, Professor 
Tyndall might have spoken of it with some of that generous 
warmth with which he mentioned the names of Huxley, Helmholtz, 
and Du Bois-Raymond. So much I have been moved to write 
by your description of Professor Tyndall's address as “ the out- 
come of his vigorous research.” ‘The outcome is most certainly 
Professor Draper's wholly. 

I would add, that those who have been puzzled by the esoteric 
implications of Professor Tyndall's address will find perfect 
light thrown on them by a perusal of Professor Draper’s work. 
Compare especially the paragraph beginning, ‘‘ What, then, 
stopped its (physical science) victorious advance? with 








Draper's chapters on “the Age of Faith” in Greece and 
the European Age of Faith (chaps. x. to xii. and xiv.-xviii.), 
and it will be clear that Professor Tyndall means to say 
that the great enemy of physical science, the enemy that must | 
be pursued to its death, is Christianity. Between them, between 
science and religion, peace, or truce, or any reconciliation is im- 
possible. I admire the man who has the courage to say this ; and 
men are under the highest obligation to any man who, having | 
authority, and from such a vantage-ground as the President’s | 
Chair of the British Association, proclaims it in clear and unmis- | 
takable words. If he believes it, indeed, he is bound to declare 





it whenever he has the chance of being heard ; that if it be indeed 





true, men may adapt their thoughts, and morality, and polity to 
these new conditions of their perishing lives. Science, then, if we 
are to believe one of her chiefest exponents, knows nor soul, 
nor immortality, nor God, but only Matter, infinite, eternal, 
and omnipotent. In the only really offensive sentence in his 
address, Professor Tyndall, speaking of Mr. Spencer, says :— 
“The ganglia of this Apostle [surely Mr. Spencer would not claim 
that he was sent, when he only, like ‘Topsy, “’specks I grow'd,”] 
of the Understanding are sometimes the seat of a nascent poetic 
thnll.” The noblest thoughts and aspirations of the soul of man, 
all poetry and religion, are ganglionic thrills ! 

Surely faith has the inductive philosophy at a vantage here! 
In Professor Hamilton’s class-room, in Edinburgh, there used to 
be written, in letters of gold, round about the walls, “ There is 
nothing great on earth but Man; there is nothing great in man 
but Mind.” If, then, the inductive so-called philosophy denies 
the spiritual nature of man, in the teeth of man’s consciousness 
of his free-will and moral responsibility, and his instinctive sense of 
immortality, the inductive philosophy is obviously the wrong in- 
strument to use in the investigation of the mysteries of faith, and 
it is unwise to intrude it among them. One might almost retort 
that it was not, indeed, the true instrument for the investigation 
of the laws and phenomena of matter, if, indeed, such palpable 
absurdities as the denial of the universal postulates of a God, 
and free-will, and immortality are fairly attributable to it. If these 
are its fruits, surely we may condemn the tree which brings them 
forth ? 

Democritus, whom Professor ‘Tyndall would place above Plato, 
says, speaking of his world of dust,—‘: Nothing is true or, if so, 
is not true to us.” Will Professor Tyndall accept that as part of 
his Neo-Atomic philosophy, too? But the truth is, that, carried 
away by his own ganglionic gush, he has gone beyond all warrant 
of inductive philosophy, and proclaimed a new religion,—the 
Gospel of the Dust,—“* Dust thou art, to dust returns.” This is 
the one sad gospel that is true.—I am, Sir, &c., Gro. B. 


(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 
Sir,—Religion has often lately been peremptorily, not to say 
sometimes rudely, warned off the domain of ‘Science ” (as one 
single branch of human science now assumes exclusively to de- 
scribe itself). Is it not time that Religion should raise her 
protest against the frequent trespass of this so-called ‘ Science ” 
upon her ground ? 

We are told that localisation of functions in the growingly- 
complicated organism is an index and condition of development. 
Men of science, however, appear to be in that lower stage of 
evolution in which religious and material phenomena (surely no 
less distinct than light and sound) are referred to one and the 
same critical organ. 

We maintain that neither the senses, nor even the “ dry light” 
of the intellect, can apprehend religious truth, any more than the 
eye can judge of sounds or the ear of colours. If the exclusive 
student of material phenomena offers from his stand-point an 
opinion upon spiritual topics, we are not surprised if he professes 
himself a materialist. If he tells us that his microscope and dis- 
secting-knife reveal absolutely nothing about God, a soul, or any 
spiritual phenomena, we reply that we never expected it. Further, 
we attach precisely the same value to his opinion on such subjects 
as we should to that of a blind man on painting, and for the 
same reason. For ‘+ the natural man knoweth not the things of 
the Spirit of God, neither can he know them, because they are 
spiritually discerned.” 

The truth is, all these abstract physical speculations simply do 
not touch the sphere of religion, rightly understood, at all. Let 
any one read, say, such passages as St. John xiv.-xvii., Romans 
viii., &e., and then ask himself what difference it would make to 
them if the scientific guesses (possibly true) known as ** Darwin- 
ism,” *‘ evolution,” ‘‘ conservation of energy,” &c., were estab- 
lished as true to-morrow. ‘The force and beauty of such passages, 
for those who feel them, cannot depend (as you lately put it) ‘* on 
the verification of a date,” cannot have anything whatever to do 
with theories of cosmogony, or speculations as to the nature and 
definition of Matter. The two things simply move in parallel 
lines. They never can meet or touch, Doubtless, we have 
brought much of this trouble upon ourselves, ‘Theologians have 
erred as much in the past, by insisting that matters different shall 
stand or fall together, as ‘‘men of science” seem likely to do in 
the future. 

Most people are capable of understanding that the proposition 
**A” js distinct from “B” involves the proposition “B” is 
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distinct from ‘‘A.” If those who maintain so stoutly that 
(experimental) science is distinct from religion would remember 
that it is equally true that religion is distinct from (experimental) 
science, we should not be vexed by such extravagant absurdities 
as (¢.g.) proposals to subject prayer to an experimental test. 
The ‘humblest Christian’ could not display a more profound 
ignorance of the nature of evolution, than the author of such a 
proposal would of the true spirit and conception of Christian 


prayer. That rightly understood, you might as fairly propose to | 


subject Darwinism to the test of utility, or as wisely suggest the 
application of the microscope to investigate the association of 
ideas. 

If religion is asked to make this treaty of non-intervention 
with ‘science,’ in the name of common-sense and common 
justice, let it be a reciprocity treaty.—I am, Sir, &c., EE. M. 





OUR FOUR-FOOTED FRIENDS. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I see that you welcome all notes of interest upon our fellow- 
beings, the dogs. Here is one that seems to prove they have a 
sense of time and of distance as measured by time. 

I was walking with my bull-terrier Bully (seven years old last 
Christmas) during a hot afternoon this month homewards along 
the Bund (Shanghai), and I suddenly missed him. I turned 
back for twenty or thirty yards, and not finding him, I gave up 
the search, saying, ‘‘ He knows the way home well enough.” 
Presently I saw him on my right, dripping with water, cantering on 
ata round pace, without looking about him, homewards. I watched 
him, curious to see whether he would go straight home. No. He 
kept on till he reached the distance of about 150 yards, and looked 
ahead, notsmelling the ground. He then deliberately walked back, 
catching sight of me in about twenty yards after his turning back, 
and wagged his tale recognisingly. He had evidently been to cool 
himself in the river (thirty yards to the right, it being low tide), 
and thinking I would go on at the ordinary pace without him, he, 
after his bath, struck directly at a long diagonal for the point I 
would have reached if I had not turned back to look for him. 
He did not seem to have the slightest misgiving as to his sense of 
the distance I ought to have walked during the time of his bath. 
His turning was done seemingly with a calm assurance of cer- 
tainty. I may add that there were twenty to thirty foot-passengers 
scattered over the portion of road in question at the time, whose 
footsteps might have effaced my scent on the watered granite 
macadamised roadway, even supposing the dog to have tried his 
sense of smell, which he did not, as far as I could see, and [ noticed 
him carefully.—I am, Sir, &., W.G.S. 


POETRY. 


THE CHURCH DEBATES. 


(Attributed, on internal evidence, to Oxford University.) 





Ir was in the evening sky 
Of a bright day in July, 
When Rads, and Bishops marshall'd to form their godless line. 
And the Primate Tait was there, 
With his Presbyterian glare ; 
And York and Cairns and Selborne in the traitorous work combine. 
The fight had badly sped, 
In that mansion of the dead, 
Where twaddle and decorum are the order of the day ; 
But many wisely thought 
That when again ‘twas fought, 
The good old House of Commons yet would prove our refuge 
and our stay. 


The wretched Quaker Gurney 
First began the tourney, 

And Huguessen and Hardy could scarcely raise a cheer; 
But who is this comes bounding, 
With voice like trumpet sounding ? 

Sure—'tis our long-lost leader—yes—brave William is here. 
Oh! ‘twas sweet to hear the cheering 
As he glane’d at eruel Baring, 

And showed how fussy Gloster had left us in the lurch, 
And when he hoped that Dizzy 
Would have learned his ‘* Catechizzy,” 

In case on Sunday afternoon he might chance to go to church. 


Down with these Bishops, down, 
Base minions of the Crown !— 


| ** Laus Deo” that to-day their backs have felt the rod. 
There is wail in Fulham bowers, 
| There is woe in Lambeth towers, 
Where they feast in coats of purple and despise the Church of God 
Then death to this vile Bill, 
And hail our glorious Will! 
Who has thus returned to raise us from our low estate ; 
And tho’ Bishops feign to laugh, 
We'll kill the fattéd calf, 
For the Prodigal is better than “ the elder brother ” ‘Lait. 





‘BOOKS 


THE GREN ADIER GUARDS.* 


A REGIMENT is a military corporation, having a continuous life, 
and receiving accretions of honour from century to century. The 
great actions performed by the men of one generation form the 
pride of the next and of subsequent generations for long periods, 
The Footguardsman may know little of Neerwinden and Mal- 
plaquet, but he is vividly influenced by the traditional, almost 
mythical, glory growing out of Waterloo, and more, perhaps, by 
memories, still fresh and green, of the hill-side above the Alma, 
and that heroic day on rocky Inkermann which reminded 
students of Poictiers and Agincourt. Nor can it be doubted 
that even the more remote actions—not always victories, but 
so far as certain regiments are concerned, scarcely less honour- 
able—exercise a real, if undefined, influence over their cor- 
porate life. It may be, and indeed sometimes is the case, 
that one corps arrogates to itself large breadths of renown which 
should be the property of others, and weaves for its standards 
amightier chaplct than in strict justice they deserve. But against 
a tendency so human, we have to set the national advantage 
secured by fostering esprit de corps, and a wholesome rivalry not 
only in the field, but on the drill-ground and in quarters, Every 
regiment believes, or is likely to belicve on occasion, that it is 
the best in the world, and some encourage the superstition that 
they won all the battles, or staved off the worst effects of defeat. 
The historian may smil: at an excusable self-glorification which, 
if not wholly just, tells heavi'y on a battl:-ficld and in the defence 
or attack of fortified posts; ant periiaps, as an histoim, he 
would wish to set the facts ia tliir true ligit, butas a statesman, 
he would assuredly refrain from dimin shing at its source a spirit 
of emulation between the various regiments wlich is fruitful of 
great deeds. Hence we may w Icom: as a stimulus tending 
to sustain, if not exalt, a Ji:h character for Iavery and 
conduct,. those regimental bistorics, of which Licu*enant- 
General Sir F. W. Hamilton has just given us so full and o.nate 
a specimen in his Origin and llistuiy of the Firs’, or Grenatior 
Guards. No work of the kin! has ever b fore been so enriched, 
adorned, illustrated by the loving !abours of a soldicr devoted to 
his regiment. The three portly, handsome volum +s which the Gen- 
eral’s zeal, industry, and affection hav~ pr «iuz_d not only contain 
a minutely detailed account of lis regiment's career, jadicivas 
sketches of contemporary events, so 2s to co n-ct the comngs of 
the Grenadiers with the current of peneral Listory, but they are 
made more valuable by maps and plans, exemy hs of arms. un form, 
| and badges, and portraits of fifteen out of the scv.ntcen ecloncls 
who have actually or nominally commaided the rgiment since it 
| was raised in 1660 by the second Charis. “* many rcspciets, 
therefore, it is a remarkable piece of mi itary Itciature, and a 
fitting memorial of a career and servic:s w!izh the author may 
| rate too highly, but which, at the lowest reasonable estimate, 
‘fairly deserved an enduring monument. What we wonder 
iat is, that the Brigade of Guards did not take steps to 
|produce a collective history of three regiments, one of 
which, the Coldstream, is older than the Grenadiers, who 
only acquired seniority by a Royal fiction. ‘The opportunity 
having been lost, perhaps Colonel Fletcher, who is a “ writing 
officer,” may do for the Scots Fusiliers what Colonel Mackinnon 
did for the Coldstream, and Sir Frederick Hamilton has now 
performed on behalf of the Grenadiers. 

It has been said that the history of the First Guards is the 
history of the British Army, and the remark would not be far 
wrong, had the Guards ever served in Asia. A history of the 
British Army which omitted all exploits cast of the Isthmus of 
Suez and south of the Equator could not be considered perfect, 
even by the warmest advocate of privileged corps. We are 











* The Origin and Histor w of the First, or ' Grenadier Guards, By Lieutenant-General 
| Sir F. W. Hamilton, K.C.B., late Grenadier Guards. 3 vols. London: John Murray. 
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pound to say that Sir Frederick Hamilton does not put forward 
the claim, although he inadvertently speaks of Guards’ services 
‘son the continent of Europe, and in the other three quarters of 
the globe.” No doubt, many good things in India have fallen to 
the lot of Guards’ officers—Staff appointments of varied rank, for 
example—the mere mention of which revives memories of Cabul, 
the Sutlej, and Cawnpore ; but as a military body, the House- 
hold Troops have not taken any part whatever in the brilliant 
feats performed by the men who helped to found and keep India. 
The credit belongs to Line soldiers and Line officers, and is very 
shared by the Company’s Europeans and the much abused 


largely . “fiseede 
Sepoy. But making that large qualification, it is not altogether 


roper to say that the story of the Guards is the story of the 


imp : : 
Not that the Grenadiers are, by any means, the 


Regular Army. 


oldest regiment ; the 1st Foot, Royal Scots, the Coldstream, and | 


the 3rd Buffs have existed longer; but the Grenadiers can claim 
to be the first regiment recognised by the Crown,—Charles IL., 
after Monk had duly restored him, being characteristically 
ungrateful to the Coldstream battalion. We cannot admit 
General Hamilton’s claim to date the First Guards from 1656, 
because the body raised by Prince Charles, to fight under Spanish 
colours and for Spanish pay, never was, even indirectly, a British 
national force, or accepted as such ; while the Coldstream and the 
fine regiments which fought under Lockhart, on the Dunkirk 
Dunes, were as much national soldiers as the present First 
Regiment of Guards itself. Reckoning from 1660, the Grena- 
diers have had a corporate life of two hundred and fourteen 
years, during which they and their comrades in the Brigade 
have enjoyed a very large share of military prizes, and have 
done their duty, like other Englishmen, on every continent except 
Asia. They have taken a part, just as if they had been a plebeian 
Line regiment, in the successes and defeats won and suffered by 
British arms in Europe, Africa, and America. Very long ago the 
Guards actually did garrison duty at Tangiers, acted as Marines, 
and sent out a contingent to Virginia, where there were 
“troubles.” But in those days—two hundred years ago—they 
formed the Army, and had as rough a time of it as a marching 
regiment. When, having happily got rid of the Stuarts, the 
British soldiers were employed to promote a really national policy, 
the Guards were among the troops with which Marlborough won 
his laurels on the Danube and the Belgic plains. The interval 
between Malplaquet and Barossa was not wanting in vicissitudes, 
bringing out the valour, hardihood, and endurance which the 
Guards have shown as well as the Line. ‘They were in the very 
fore-front when the Duke of Cumberland committed the glorious 
blunder of Fontenoy ; their conduct was a bright spot on the field 
of Laufelt; and if they escaped the vexation of Closter Seven, 
they shared, a few years later, in the surrender of York ‘Town. 
The opening years of the Revolution Wars brought little credit 
to British arms, less to British generalship, and nothing but 
discredit to British administration. Throughout the Peninsular 
campaigns the Guards had few opportunities, the action at 
Barossa being the chief ; but wherever they went they commanded 
admiration for their discipline and soldier-like conduct, to use 
the language of the defender of Tarifa. Indeed, the Ist and 
8rd Battalions of the Grenadiers had to perform some singularly 
arduous and romantic marches, almost from one end of Spain to 
the other, because the Duke of York had set his heart on seeing 
them brigaded together, the presence of Line regiments in a 
brigade where there were Guards having been always held in 
horror by the privileged corps. ‘Thus Lord Bathurst wrote to 
Lord Wellington on September 10th, 1812:—*The Duke of 
York is much disappointed at the Ist and 3rd Battalions of First 
Guards not meeting at Lisbon to be brigaded there. It was a 
favourite object of his, and made him consent so readily to the 
sending the 1st Battalion. If you can bring them together con- 
veniently, pray do.” When such ideas prevailed at the Horse 
Guards and in the War Office, the Walcheren fiasco and 
other culpable errors of a dominant faction are easily under- 
stood, The union of two battalions is a small matter, 
but it throws a flood of light upon the principles of military 
management which animated the Royal Commander-in-Chief 
and his courtier-like Secretary of State. General Hamilton also 
evidently thinks it a feather in the cap of Wellington that “in the 
midst of his more serious duties” he should have “ carried out 


| child, his ** Rose in June,” at his feet. 


| from Seville to Salamanca, reflected honour on the men whose 
‘conduct was so exemplary. 

Just as James II. and William III., for reasons mainly political, 
conferred Army rank on Guards’ officers, thereby giving them an 
| unfair advantage over the Line, so the Prince Regent, to gratify 
| his vanity, carried the privilege to the lowest commissioned rank, 
| as a reward for conduct at Waterloo. We have always regarded 
| that grant as a grave and unjust reflection on the Line regiments, 

who, equally with the Guards, did their duty so nobly on 
the 18th of June. None who are familiar with the details of 
Waterloo can have any other than words of admiration for the 
| Guards’ Division ; but to single them out, confer on their officers 
| a distinction at once invidious and unjust, and obscure the ser- 
vices of other corps equally stout and devoted, draws down 
severe condemnation,—not, of course, on the Guards, but on a 
narrow-minded and corrupt Government, which inflicted so many 
and such grievous injuries on England. Happily the privileges have 
been swept away; but it will be long before the notion is eradicated 
that the Guards at Waterloo, instead of being second to none, 
were first above all. Sir Frederick Hamilton has bestowed great 
pains upon his description of Waterloo. He has evidently en- 
deavoured to write with impartiality, and he has added some new 
colour to a well-worn but perennially interesting story. But a 
natural desire to exalt his own regiment has led him to adopt as 
accurate a version of the final struggle which does not seem 
to us correct, seeing that it throws into the shade the power- 
ful action of Adam’s Brigade, which from four o'clock to 
the fall of darkness was effectively and conspicuously 
engaged. Into this controversy, however, we have no 
space to enter, and merely note a certain laxity in details 
here as elsewhere which, considering the size of the work, could 
not perhaps be avoided. The students of the Belgian campaign, 
however, will do well to consult the new materials supplied, 
especially Maitland’s letter and plan, and the Saltoun anecdotes. 
As we have already said, the book is, on the whole, one which 
should gratify the Guards, since, in point of regimental histories, 
it places them indisputably first, and preserves in a fitting frame- 
work the record of two centuries of shining services, illustrative 
of those high qualities which have crowned British Infantry with 
enduring renown, as solid and resplendent now as it was at its 
dawning, five hundred years ago. 





A ROSE IN JUNE.* 

Mrs. Onirnant’s range of subjects in her works of fiction is not 
considerable, and she is never more at fault than when she relies 
for her readers’ interest on startling incidents or sensational 
episodes ; her true power lies in the delineation of the finer shades 
of character, not of outward cirecwnstance, but of the minor 
motives which fashion the man and mark him from his fellows. 
Who does not judge more justly the Tozers of his acquaintance 
from the remembrance of her inimitable sketch, while even the 
| Phoebes are rescued from contempt, and we may be sure it is no 
mean art which discovers beauty in the essentially common-place. 
| In the story before us—a very slight one—we have an admirable 
| sketch, drawn with a very fine pencil, but as good in its way, 
we think, as anything Mrs, Oliphant has yet done. It was searcely 
| possible to depict the special type of comfortable, ease-loving, 
|soft- handed rector, which is given us in Mr. Damerel, 
| without one touch of scorn to stamp the lines in deeper, 
| but Mrs. Oliphant has succeeded ; if the temptation was very 
| present to her, it has been resisted. It is open to no one to 
| accuse her of exaggeration. It is not her fault if Mrs. Damerel 
| did not quite see her husband with the same eyes with which the 
| world—that is, his parish—and his friends saw him. No one 
| who is at all acquainted with Mrs. Oliphant’s graver writings can 
| fora moment doubt the estimation in which she holds the men— 
and they are not few—who have done or are doing good service 
in the ranks of the Christian ministry, but unfortunately she is not 
able to be ignorant that the Damerels are more plentiful than the 
| Irvings. 

| It is a pleasant scene with which the story opens. Who does 
| not recognise it? ‘The rectory, with its close-cut lawn and wide- 
spreading garden, the scent of flowers everywhere ; the rector 
| sitting under the shady tree in his easy, rustic chair, his eldest 
Ile is not idle, at least 











the expressed wishes of the Duke of York.” Had they been two {he does not think himself so; ‘For what occupation,” he was 


. . e | ons, > 6 » oo i « - 
Line battalions, no such wishes would have been expressed, nor | Wont to say, ‘could be more ennobling than to watch those 


| + re " . » » WV J 
would York or Bathurst have cared a jot whether one was in | gleams and shadows,—all nature spread out before you and de 


India and the other on the Canadian Lakes. But the prolonged manding attention, though so softly that only they who have cars 


marches, on one side from Corunna to Duenas, and on the other | * A Rose in June. By Mrs. Oliphant, London: Hurst and Blackett, 1874. 
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hear.” And then he wants so little, only that that same garden 
and lawn should be in perfect order, ‘his table not heavily loaded 
with vulgar English joints, but daintily covered, and oh! so 
daintily served ; the linen always fresh, the crystal always fine, 
the ladies dressed as ladies should be ; to have his wine, of which 
he said he took very little, always fine, of choice vintage, and 
with a bouquet which rejoiced the heart.” Plenty of new books, 
and an absence of all the petty cares of life, such as bills, worries 
about tradesmen, and the noise of children, for instance. This 
was all he required; ‘‘surely never man had tastes more moderate, 
more innocent, more virtuous and refined.’ In this busy, bust- 
ling world, is it not refreshing that there should be such men,— 
men with no mundane cares to disturb their learned leisure? It 
is true, to Mrs. Damerel’s eyes, the leisure is more patent 
than the learning; but then is she not clergywoman as 
well as wife, and even in the interests, as she thinks, of that 
religion of which her husband's life should be the embodi- 
ment, she will disguise the truth. It is she, not he, who 
has so often told those ‘ exquisite little romances about his 
health and his close study, and the mental occupations which kept 
him from little necessary duties.” Half wifely love, half an instinct, 
that the real truth would do moral harm to those in whose eyes 
she imagined the Rector must and ought to be regarded as the 
pattern of all Christian virtues. The world, her world, took her 
at her word; for was he not one of the most charming of men, 
**kindly and courteous to everybody, gentle or simple, who comes 
in his way ?” His wife, with her anxious face and ever busy hands 
and small cares (there are eight children, and—considering the 
Rector’s tastes—a very slender purse), isa common-place wife ‘for 
such a man.” It is a chance if he himself be not more deceived 
than anybody. Perhaps one reason why the families of the 
clergy, apparently so carefully trained, so often turn out ill, 
lies in this,—that the wife has really loved not the man, but 
the priest, and is bending all her energies, Heaven help her! 
that the world may be the better for believing in her ideal, 
as she once believed in him, ‘The children of such a 
household grow up in an atmosphere of half-unconscious 
falsehood, the worst moral atmosphere in which a soul can live. 
Mr. Damerel does not preach often, but when he does, ‘the 
educated people of his congregation feel that very choice fare is 
set before them.” For the poor and the uneducated, there is the 
curate. By the way, Mrs. Oliphant does no part of her work 
better than the curate in these pages. ‘‘ A bony man, loosely 
strung together, in a long coat, with rather a wisp of a white tie,” 
with a capacity for work and kindliness, and a general uncon- 
sciousness that it is he, and not his Rector, who would be missed 
out of the world. We come upon him in a most prosaic manner, 
in the various turns of the story; but we have made his acquaint- 
ance, most of us, in other scenes, and probably shall meet him 
again, while disease and penury and sorrow remain to be dealt 
with still,—a man who had looked at misery and evil, not cleverly, 
or wisely, or critically, but near enough to be sorry, and to lend 
a kindly, if a clumsy hand. ‘‘ Whoever was the offender, Mr. 
Nolan was always sorry for that one; his sympathies did not go 
so much with the immaculate and always virtuous, but he was 
sorry for whosoever had erred or strayed, and was repenting of 
the same.” But we are wandering from our refined Rector, 
with his esthetic tastes and charming manner. We do not 
wonder his unbroken serenity had at times a somewhat irritating 
effect upon his wife, who, in half-loving, half-depreciating banter, 
he invariably calls ‘* Martha,” but reason is, as Mrs. Oliphant 
observes, “when a man must not be disturbed about bills, his 
wife must be, and doubly ; when a man cannot bear the noise of 
children, his wife must, and doubly ; and even when a clergyman 
dislikes poverty, and unlovely cottages, and poor rooms, which 
are less sweet than the lawn and the roses, why, his wife must, 
and make up for his fastidiousness.” Nor do we wonder that it 
did not altogether please this exceedingly well-sketched wife to 
see her eldest daughter following so closely in her father’s steps. 
There is no scene, perhaps, quite so perfect to the eye, for 
apparent quict happiness and ease, as a well-to-do English 


country rectory—all the wheels of life seem oiled, and to move | 


without the wear-and-tear of other lives—but there is, perhaps, no 
home more rudely broken up by the hand of death, or where the 
seed that has been sown bears for good or evil such quickly apparent 
result. Mr. Damerel could not be expected to be fond of poor 
people in the abstract. He dislikes ‘‘ everything that is unlovely, 
and, alas! there are a great many unlovely things in poverty.” But 
in the midst of a quiet walk, his curate steps across his path to 
tell him a poor creature is dying of fever, and has a fancy to see 
him. ‘I have done all I could to pacify her,” adds the good man 


| apologetically, ‘* but she says she knew you in better days ;” the 
| whole scene is a fine one, the two men standing as under a white 
light. But the Rector is not a man to like the uneasy conscience 
or the unpopularity which would follow refusal. The sequel is easy 
to guess, but whether it be a tribute to Mrs. Oliphant’s skill or no, 
every reader will indulge in speculation as to the Rector’s catch- 
ing that fever. Did he catch it, or was it already in his system, 
|or did his nervous dread of disease and dirt hasten the catas- 
trophe? We cannot tell, but he had taken his last walk in the 
pleasant parish, and the next fifty pages, in which Mrs. Oliphant 
describes him in his last illness, we can maintain without hesita- 
tion to be among the finest she has ever written. It is difficult 
to give extracts, yet we would place the scene before the reader 
if we could. ‘The dying man is speaking :— 

“ At death’s door,” he said, reflectively ; “yes, that’s a good expres. 
sion—at the door of something unknown. Somehow it does not seem 
possible. One can believe it for others, not for one’s-self. Tho idea is 
very strange.” Mrs. Damerel was a good, religious woman, and her 
husband was a clergyman. She did not feel that this was how he 
ought to speak at such a moment, and the thought wrung her heart, 
“ Dearest,” she said, growing more tender in her grief and pity, “it is a 
thing we must all think of one time or another; and to you, who have 
served God faithfully, it must be something else than ‘ strange’— 
“ What else ?” he said, looking up at her. “I might say confusing, be- 
wildering. To think that I am going I know not where, with no cer- 
tainty of feeling that I shall ever know anything about it—that I am 
no longer a free agent, but helpless, like a leaf blown into a corner by 
the wind—I who for very nearly fifty years have had a voice in all that 
was done to me. My dear, I don’t know that I ever realised before how 
strange it was.” “ But—you are—-happy, Herbert ?” she said, in a low, 
imploring voice.—“ Happy, am I? I don’t know—why should I he 
happy? I know what I am leaving, but I don’t know what I am going 
to. I don’t know anything about it. Something is going to happen to 
me, of which I have not the least conception what it is. I am not afraid, 
my dear, if that is what you mean,” he said, after a momentary pause. 
Mr. Damerel was no sceptic, but ‘neither was there anything 
religious in the organisation of his mind.” His reason was not 
impaired, neither was he afraid, but his nature, which had always 
loved ease and leisureliness, was at leisure now ‘to survey the 
strange, unexpected situation in which he found himself,—going to 
die without knowing what dying was, or how it could affect him, 
or where it would place him.” He was departing alone, the first 
of his generation, curious and solitary, not knowing where he was 
going. ‘To God’s presence. Ah, yes! but what did that 
mean ?” And he rouses himself to consider the more immediate 
interests which had hitherto seemed so important to his wife, so 
little to himself. Now their places were reversed :— 

“Oh, Herbert! God is very merciful,” said his wife, who was crying 
softly by his side.—*“ Yes, yes, that is quite true ; but that is not what I 
was thinking of. I ought to have thought of what would follow in 
case of this happening which is about to happen. I ought to have tried 
to save; but how could I have saved out of the little pittance we had? 
...... “You may be sure every man is like me, more or less,” said 
Mr. Damerel. “We know we must all die; only it is impossible in 
respect to one’s-self. I am myself, you perceive, just as much as ever; 
and yet to-morrow, perhaps, or next day—there’s the wonder. It makes 
one feel giddy now and then. About the boys; I have always felt that, 
one time or other, we should have to decide something for the boys. 
Sa0ee @ “Then, he added, in the musing tone which to his anxious 
| watchers seemed almost a gentle delirium, “ But think, my dear! to be 
| sent even into a new place, a strange town, in the dark—without any 
| direction—without knowing where to go, right hand or left!’ He gave 
| a little, soft, broken laugh. “It is the strangest way of | dealing with 
curious, inquisitive creatures like men. I never realised it before. 
| But isolated sentences like these give but a very inadequate idea 

of a most singular and powerfully described scene. 

We have not spoiled Mrs. Oliphant’s story by revealing the 
| Rector’s death. The slight tale for which ordinary novel-readers 
| will care is left untouched. It has few incidents, scarcely any plot. 

We have not the faintest interest in Rose, who, we scarcely think, 
{would have made Mr. Incledon’s life so “homely sweet” as 
| Mrs. Oliphant imagines ; to us, she seems both selfish and hard. 
| But Mrs, Oliphant’s writing has regained in these pages the 
| incisiveness and raciness which we have more than once missed 
| of late. 


| — — . 
OUR NORMAN FAMILIES.* 

| Ir is the object of this volume to show that the English nation is 
less Anglo-Saxon than is commonly supposed, and that, instead 
‘of receiving at the Conquest a slight infusion of noble Norman 
| blood, which was destined to a speedy dwindling-away, it was 
increased by a body of men who replenished every order of 
society, and have continued at all times to form a considerable 
fraction of the entire population. Our author entertains a similar 
conviction respecting the Danes or earlier immigrants of the 
same race, but has reserved the discussion of this point for a 
future volume, on the ground that it requires a different kind 














* The Norman People, and their Existing Descendants in the British Dominions and 
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of evidence. For the Normans among us, gentle and simple, have | | Ourauthor's article ‘“ Shakspeare ” is one to wl ich we must direct 
always had surnames, whereas the Danes had none ; and it is now | special attention. Of the immediate ancestors of the poet he cites 
pointed out to us that some 6,900 of the surnames in a London | Halliwell’s account, but adds that a similar name, Sac-espee or 
Directory out of about 2 ,000 in all, or 26,000 which are in any Sake-espée, occurs in the Norman records of 1180-1200. He 





way English, can be connected with Norman families. We find, | observes, however, that this word can hardly be of Norman origin, 
of course, many that have been queerly corrupted, like Greenfield | because it is impossible to make sense of it, and he infers that it 
for Granville, or translated (as Smith in some cases has replaced | is a corruption of Saxeby, the name of a manor in Leicestershire, 
Lefevre or Faber), or which have been exchanged for local desig- | He proceeds accordingly to connect the Sacespees of Normandy, 
nations ; and what more embarrasses us is that some names have | one of whom is found in Yorkshire in 1280, with the De Pererses of 
been originated in more than one family, and that many clans, so | Saxeby, and points out some individuals who may appear to have 
to speak, have been strengthened by the Huguenot and, perhaps, | been referred to under both names in English and Norman 
other such immigrations. The fair examination of the theory | records near the commencement of the twelfth century. But the 
would, therefore, be a work of great labour; but we are | coats-of-arms present only a partial agreement; and we are not 
readily induced to give a larger share of credit to it than! sure, after all, that Sac-espee is such an unmeaning combination. 
to the exaggerated statements in an opposite direction May it not have represented, in some French dialect, the same 
which the author has set himself to oppose, as, e.g., that of idea as the Spanish phrase, “ sacar la espada,” to * draw the 
a contemporary historian who thinks the Norman families had sword”? In this case, the poet’s name, supposing him really to 
nearly died out within a century after the Conquest. It | have shared the lineage of the Sac-espees, has been corrupted, 
has evidently not been enough considered that the Normans, |—without much detriment to its martial character. 

though at the outset, perhaps a mere army in the midst of a! The name of Milton is traceable to various localities, but the 
people, so rapidly engrossed the wealth of the country that, poet's family was from Oxfordshire, and we here find it connected 
according to Malthusian views, they must have acquired an/| with Middleton, in that county, which was once “the baronial 
immense advantage over the impoverished natives for the main- | estate of the Norman family of De Camville, whose arms, a 
tenance and extension of their families. See our author's observa- | double-headed spread-eagle, were borne by the poet as his pater- 
tions on various registers of names belonging to the thirteenth | nal coat,” confirmed by a herald temp. Charles I. We cannot 
century. Whatever may the general success of our author's! help being reminded of Dante's description of 


ethnological views ; (which are supported, though not very “Valtissimo poota 
elaborately, by considerations drawn from language and national Che sovra gli altri come aquila vola.” 


character), his articles on special surnames are likely to be} Among other eminent and historic names which are claimed, 
extensively consulted, and display an amount of industry and | often to our surprise, for Norman families, and carefully illus- 
research that must be respected by the most disinterested or} trated in these pages, we can but briefly instance those of 
interested curiosity. We may quote from his introductory | Arnold, Bacon, Barrow, Blackstone, Blake, Bulwer-Lytton, Burke, 
chapters two instances of the names of which he has} Byron, Chaucer, Coleridge, Cowper, Davy, Dickens, Faraday 
ascertained the origin by the aid of armorial bearings. ‘The | (from La Ferté), Fox, Gay, Gibbon, Goldsmith, Gower, Hogg 
name Fidler presented itself. It might be supposed that) (as from La Hogue, which we doubt), Hooker, Keates, Keeble, 
this name was merely that of a humble oceupation, These} Latimer, Landor, Marlborough, Massinger (from Messenger, for 
very easy and simple identifications are seldom to be} Legatus = Leggatt), Mitford, Monk, Nelson, Newton, Peel, Pitt, 
trusted; disparaging or contemptuous names are very ordinarily | Rennie, Ridley, Shelley, Wallace, Wellesley, Wordsworth, and 
the modern corruptions of the old names, and many are the noble | Washington. 

Norman names which in the course of time have assumed vulgar But we will recur to the degraded names, like Fidler, and others 
and ludicrous forms.” The writer, on examination, was of opinion,.| more inconvenient to wear, in the hope that some persons who 
that the name Fidler was merely a form of the name “ Fidelow,” | may be tempted to change them, and assume others perhaps quite 
produced by one of the ordinary laws of corruption. On| alien to their lineage, may see that their object can be sufficiently 
referring to Robson, it was found that the arms of Fidelow | attained by the mere restoration of an older spelling and interpre.a- 
were three wolves’ heads. Afterwards, it was ascertained | tion. We may venture on such grounds to recommend the consulta- 
that “ Videlow” bore the same arms. It next appeared that | tion of the Norman People to “ persons of the names of ” Baskett, 
Vis-de-low bore the same three wolves’ heads ; and thus it was | Belcher, Belshes (though another French etymon besides Bell- 
at length ascertained that Fidler, Fidelow, Videlow, and Vis-de- | assise suggests itself), Blunt, Bumpus, Buggins, Croaker, Gore, 
low were one and the same name, the earlier form of which was | Gosling, Grigg, Gull, Kain, Leper, Maggott, Merriman (put 
De Vis-de-lu or Vis-de-loup, probably from a place so named in down as a corruption of Marmion), Moneypenny, Mummery (as 
Normandy, to which the wolves’ heads of the arms bore allusion :— English form of Montmorency), Nettlefield (from Netterville), 
_ “ Another instance of the utility of the comparison of armorial bear- | Partridge, Philpot (from Philippot, for Philip), Portwine, &c. 
ings is afforded by the name of ‘Toler.’ The writer formed several | It may matter little if some of the emendations are of a Bentleyan 
theories, which he was obliged to relinquish. .... . At length no clue | 9.) ow top ; 
remained except the arms. These consisted of a cross-fleury, sur- | character, ——___—___—__—— 


mounted by another cross between four leaves erect. Theso arms were 
at first presumed to be of no great antiquity, as in their actaal shape!) THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ITALIAN PAT RIOT.* 
they do not prese » simplicity s ancient armoris medina: Vike : sage 

, do ot present the simplicity of th ancient armorial. It ay peare 1, luere are some men whose lives are worthy of being recorded 
however, that the leaves had not originally been included in the). ‘ . . S : 
arms, for families of Toller and Towler were ascertained to have | /’om the sharpness with which they stand out of the ordinary 
borne the same arms without any leaves, so that it was clear mass of mankind. It may be said of these, especially if they be 

at the leaves ware arate » artinales ane f } in i 
aed . “co were m¢ rely wea css pee Bh ee branch ri ercat statesmen or commanders, that they do not act parts in im- 

e family. 1¢ inquiry was continued with the aid of this armorial, |_| a DS . ‘ at _ f +s of 
and the family was traced in different parts of England in former ages, portant historic al events, but that the events form parts of 
under a name continually varying in form,—sometimes Towlers, then | their lives. There are others, again, who have very little of 
en then Towlowse, Towlors, Tolouse, until it appeared that the | actual personal interest in their careers, but who, however, are 
atter for: ‘hie ras coevis it! e Congue ras rigrins , q i i 

ter form, which was co val with the Conquest, was the original. frequently types and examples of certain men of weight, or who 
This pointed to Toulouse, in France, and desirous to ascertain whether | ee : 
any trace could be found of a family named from a city so large as 
Toulouse (of which there seemed very little hope), the author 











are so mixed up in some political or religious transactions that 
their personality is lost in the whirl of events. The Italian whose 


7 ' . . turned to Anselme’s great work on the peers and nobles autobiography now lies before us falls into the latter class. InS. 
Ol PrOMOR. «22 << The vol ras ne ‘hich contai is- | ¢ ; . f i 
¢ The volume was opened which contains the his-  ¢ ampancella himself, beyond a strong love of Italy, considerable 


tory of the Counts of Toulouse, when, to his extreme astonishment, “ . : : 
he recognised the arms of the English Towlers and Tolers at the head , C@¢rgy, coupled with much moderation and an admirable bass voice, 


= the history of that great house ..... the well-known cross of | there is not anything particularly remarkable. But his life, from 
k — being a cross-fleury voided (é¢., in skeleton), which English ¢h« day when, at the age of fifteen, he entered the monastery of 
1eralds had described as a cross-fleury surmounted by another cross. | the Riformati at Matera, to the day when, after the siege of 
Of course, all these various families were identified as one in origin, | ° “#orma os | ae or — ote at 

and descendants of the princely house whose name and arms they have Venice, in 1849, he left his country as an exiled patriot, is ex- 
borne from the eleventh century.” ceedingly illustrative both of the state of things at that time 
It is further observed that of the Normans who “ came over at, in Italy and of the careers of many patriotic Italians. At the 
the Conquest, the most noble names only were registered ;” but | present time, too, we are inclined to compare it, though the state 
SO many more surnames of the same language present themselves | of things does not allow of any very accurate comparison, with 
within the two subsequent centuries, that we may safely infer that the conduct of Frenchmen desirous of national liberty, The 
many of them were represented in 1066 by the lower retainers of book itself, though composed with a certain Southern floridness, 





the Barons, and that it is i v i 
8, é an error to consider a Nor ineage 
as f of , . “an “a orman line i My Life, and What I Learnt in Jt. By Giuseppe Campanella, London: Richard 
a proof of an ancient title of nobility. | Bentley and Son. 1874. 
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is-yet simply and genuinely written. It shows ‘no great 
ta'ents and an occasional egotism. But, on the whole, we regard 
it as a natural, and at the same time temperate, account of the 
life of an Italian patriot of the eighteenth century. The world would 
not have lost much if this book had never been written, it would 
have gained more if it had been written less diffusely and more 
markedly as to historical events, But take it all in all, it gives 
the reader a very fair picture of certain phases in personal and 
national Italian life, and we are glad Signor Campanella took it 
into his head to write it. Still we may say at once that one such 
work is quite enough, without any more following. We have 
already said that our author entered a monastery as a pupil at the 
age of fifteen. The incidents of his life therein differ little from 
those of any other man in the same situation, with this exception, 
that his admirable voice rendered his position one of greater 
pleasure and ease. ‘I must say” (he says, p. 68), ‘‘the monotony 
of my life in this convent [at Venosta] was a little relieved. For, 
in fact, whenever the Bishop was sent for, either to officiate him- 
self, or to assist in any sacred ceremony, he always invited 
me to go with him, and sing litanie, tantum ergo, or other 
ecclesiastical hymns, which served to break the monotony of the 
cloister, and to give me a pleasant recreation.” Here it was 
that he was persuaded to take up the profession of monk, 
and enter a royal abbey. In convents, as_ elsewhere, it 
need hardly be said that youthful pranks crop up. The 
life of Campanella in the monastery scarcely showed the 
promise which his later days fulfilled. But the punishment 
of these frolics is what is most remarkable. The Guardian left for 
a four days’ absence, and the key of the dispensary or larder was 
confided to one of Campanella’s companions, Ten rolls of maca- 
roni were quickly carried into the convent, but the difficulty 
suddenly arose how was it to be cooked. This is what thereupon 
happened. ‘* The sacred vase [containing holy water] was con- 
verted into a saucepan, the macaroni was placed in it and put on 
the fire; the grated cheese had been prepared the day before ; 
the two lay novices assistants to the cook had procured some 
gravy, so that the macaroni was excellent, and in less time than I 
can tell was devoured by the formidable appetites of nine robust 
youths.” But the vessel was irredeemably blackened, and the 
culprits discovered. We should have said that at this time the 
church had been lately full of disinterred bodies, in consequence of 
the emptying of some of thesepulchres, as was the customin Southern 
Italy. The horribleness of the punishment can therefore be appre- 
ciated. ‘‘Impertinent rascal!” exclaimed the master, ‘‘ before you 
are expelled you shall undergo a severe penance; bread-and-water 
until your expulsion, and besides, this evening you shall lick the 
pavement of the church from the door up to the high altar.” 

In the Third Part, however, the interest of the book really com- 
mences, In this, we have a curious account of the examination which 
was passed by candidates for the Choir of the Sistine Chapel. Our 
author was successful, and accordingly, we next read an account 
of the life of a Cappellano Cantore Pontificio. ‘To obtain this 
post four examinations or trials were necessary, and as they were 
partly private and partly public, there could be little trouble in 
admitting a favourite or dismissing an obnoxious applicant. But 
accustomed as we strangers are to regard the Sistine Chapel, with 
its ceiling adorned with the ** Last Judgment,” as something almost 
apart from common buildings and ordinary life, it is both curious 
and interesting to know something about the internal manage- 
ment of the affairs of the gorgeous spectacles, which on high- 
days and holydays are to be seen there. ‘The strange mix- 
ture, too, of practical tests with solemn blessings, when the 
aspirant was successful, altogether make this portion of the book 
very readable. Ata later period we find the Pontifical singer 
imbued with Liberal opinions, and compelled to fly to Naples, 
when Ferdinand II. was still King. From the time of his 
arrival here till the end of his Italian life, Campanella was 
engaged in striving for national liberty. We have spoken of the 
moderation of Campanella and his compatriots; it is in that 
feature that they most differ from their French neighbours. It 
would be possible to give many instances of this, but one must 
now suffice. In the midst of the disturbances at Naples, the 
Convent of the Jesuits was surrounded :—* Then in an im- 
posing attitude we encircled the Convent of the Jesuits! Then, 
with the strongest and most sincere conviction, and with an im- 
pulse that came from my heart, I broke out into the ery, ‘ Away 
with the Jesuits!’ Such a cry was in a moment responded to by 
that of ‘Death to the Jesuits!’ But to this I immediately 
replied, ‘No! not death, we will not wish death to any one. 
Away, away! and no more. Let them go to their own countries 
and their own homes. 


Everyone to his own fireside.’ The 


crowd restrained itself as to any personal injury, but increasing 
in numbers and force, entered the convent like a high tide, It 
was a moment of extreme danger, and most important that such 
men (some marauders) should not be allowed to compromise the 
honour of the Liberal cause, disgracing the patriotic demonstration 
by guilty and disorderly conduct. Parisi and I strove together to 
our utmost to prevent things going too far, and our efforts to 
this end were successful. He took care of order in the interior of 
the convent, while I remained firm at the door. Our strong and 
fervid exhortations had the desired effect. The people proved 
themselves to be sincere Liberals, and therefore honest citizens 
worthy of the name of Italians.” Then moving on with the order of 
events we find our author Chaplain to the Battalion of Neapolitan 
Volunteers to aid in the expulsion of the Austrians from Venetia, 
Feathers show the direction of the wind, and the following little 
sentence seems to prove that Campanella was practical in his views, 
and not devoured by motives of theoretical equality and fraternity, 
It will recommend him much to Englishmen :—*“ Besides moral edu- 
cation,” he says, ‘‘I was obliged to occupy myself in forming 
habits of cleanliness; washing them first myself and thoroughly 
well.” We are inclined to laugh at this, coming as it does 
in the middle of patriotic narrations and denunciations of regal 
tyranny, but it shows a thorough knowledge of the actual neces- 
sities which are required to obtain liberty. For in Southern 
camps dirt means disease, and disease too often means more cer- 
tain defeat than can be inflicted by the musketry of an enemy. 
With the recall of the Neapolitan Army and the struggle of the 
battalions under General Pepe, we reach almost the close of 
Campanella’s career. This career was ended by the siege of 
Venice, which is narrated with spirit and pathos. But it would 
take too much space to enter more particularly into this event. 
The book ends with a noble trait in the character of Daniele 
Manin, one of the writer’s compatriots. Embarked on board a 
vessel bound for Greece, Campanella and his companions were 
stopped near the Gulf of Corfu by a small boat. Each man on 
board was given a sum of between twelve and twenty scudi. 
Manin had desired that nearly all his property should be divided 
among the émigrés on board the twelve vessels. He himself went 
abroad also, and lived and died poor. We do not know how this 
narrative of a patriotic life and patriotic deeds could be better 
ended, than by telling of this act of generosity to the exiles who 
had just left their country, and from whose sight had lately faded 
the pinnacles of the Queen of the Adriatic. 














CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Tramps in the Tyrol. By H. Baden Pritchard. (Tinsley Brothers.)— 
If Mr. Baden Pritchard had only been less resolutely funny, he might 
have given us a charming book to be grateful for. Even under 
the vexation always occasioned by the unrelieved effort to make 
us laugh, the quaint scenes please, and little bits of picturesque scenery 
and characteristic manners pick themselves out from the broad-grin 
surface, and the dreary pleasantries of Black, White, Green, and 
Brown, to reconcile us temporarily with the author. But why does he 
date from “The Tittlebat Club,” and why do the travelling quartet 
call themselves “ Tittlebatonians ”? It isn’t at all funny. Here is one 
of the little bits one may enjoy in this book. It relates to Heiligenblut 
near the grand Pasterzen, with its background of glorious ice-peaks :— 

“ Heiligenblut looks very pretty in the bright sunshine. The snow- 
capped, majestic Gross Glockner in the background stands out vividly 
against the blue sky; while the River Méll dashes along past the 
village at a furious rate, doing its daily work of turning numberless 
little mills erected on its banks, and on every tiny tributary of it 
capable of moving a wheel of any dimensions. The pastures are fresh 
and green from recent rains, and the dark firs, clothing the rocks to 
their summits, and the universal solitude around, give to the scene a 
sleepy air of repose, contrasting, by its quiectude, with the restless 
motion of the stream, as it hurries on noisily and unceasingly. Heili- 
genblut boasts neither post-office nor telegraph-office. Happy spot! 
| where seemingly you may have everything done for you by machinery, 
| without having to pay for motive-power ; for one begins to think, from 
| the number of mill-wheels driven by the whirling water, that the 

denizens of this peaceful valley must eat, drink, dress, and sleep by 

machinery ; for such a whizzing, and whirling, and twisting, and turn- 
| ing never was seen within so limited an area. How the butterflies were 
flitting about in the bright sunlight ; quite another race of them seemed 
to live on this side of the mountains. Nothing worldly here, everything 
as nature made it, and in the absence of all authorities, letters for home 
have to be entrusted to the fat and good-natured curé of the village, 
who stops in the pastoral work of feeding his brood of chickens to 
receive the missives, promising faithfully to carry them down the valley 
to the nearest post-station the next time his spiritual duties lead him 
that way.” 

Aileen Ferrers. By Susan Morley. (London: Henry S. King and 
Co.)—To those who covet a library of pure and innocent fiction for the 
amusement and interest of young friends,—tales that they can lend, 
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ith confidence in their harmlessness, to any girl acquaintance,—we 
wie the purchase of Aileen Ferrers. Aileen is an enthusiastic, 
affectionate girl of high principle, and courage in carrying it out; she 
is brought up with her mother’s humble relations in the Yorkshire 
pow and at sixteen is discovered by a very nice and kind unclesand 
ae: the brother and sister of her aristocratic father. It is a not too 
natural coincidence that on that very day she has engaged herself to an 
under-keeper, whose simple and brave unselfishness is vory nicely 
drawn. She yields, with a girlish pleasure in novelty and an intelligent 
desire for travel, to the decision which resigns her to the family of her 
father. She is firm, however, in her resolve to be faithful to her game- 
keeper, and the interest of the story lies in the picture of her always 
honest struggles to see and do the right, and in the gradual develop- 
mont of higher tastes and a different ideal. The only defective part of 
the story is the absence of any shock of surprise or fear, when, after 
five years of the society of persons of large education and the truest 
refinement, she mects the manly but entirely uncultivated, hard- 
handed, fustian-jacketed lover of her youth. The following passage 
her confidence as natural as it can be made, but we do not 


recommend 


makes 
believe in it:— 

«Somehow, the day of real country life, the cheerful. useful employ- 

ments, the scent of the hay, the hum of talk among the haymakers, and 
the unceasing accompaniment kept up by the little river which ran at 
the foot of the meadow, acted upon Aileen’s imagination and made her 
feel that this was her right place in tho world. Here she should find 
healthy occupation, a round of pleasant, useful, definite duties, affection 
and peace, and rest from all the vexed questions constantly arising in 
society, and from such exhausting mental conflicts as she had been 
enduring lately. She was in a sort of dream, in which she seemed to 
find it easy tomake up her mind. The fear of future regret passed 
away for the moment, and she felt pleasure in the prospect of the sort 
of life she imagined herself leading. There was a charm even in its 
monotony.” 
The arguments against the sacrifice of her life to the fancied duty of 
fidelity are not original, certainly, but are strongly put,—whether they 
were successful against the obstinate sense of duty of our heroine, we 
wil] leave our readers to find out for themselves, Almost every char- 
acter is nicely drawn,—the Yorkshire dalesmen, as well as the sweet 
and graceful aunt, and the warm-hearted but fastidious uncle. The 
only lay figure is that of the engineer, Mr. Lushington; in this 
world, it is as impossible for a perfect man to be interesting as it is for 
him to be natural. 


A Voice from Another World. By W.S.L.S. (James Parker and 
Co.)—A person who hides a pair of wings, “larger far than wings of 
condor or of albatross—glorious wings, richly adorned in bars of many 
glowing lines, like wings of humming-bird or bird-of-paradise ”— 
under the unassuming disguise of a brown cloak, and presents 
himself to mankind as “a young, deformed man of short stature,” 
has at least novelty and ingenuity to recommend him. He 
would be a treasure in the packing business, if he could apply 
to its details the skill which compressed a pair of wings answer- 
ing to the above description into the dimensions of an ordinary 
hump. But when, added to this, he is called Aleriel the Wanderer, 
when he comes from another planet, and is deeply versed in all the 
learning of ours,—except history; when he flies up to the mountain- 
tops, and frightens whole parishes out of their wits by allowing his 
“glorious eyes” to emit flashes of light which have the extraordinary 
property of projecting themselves into space in concentric circles, it 
must be acknowledged that W. S. L. S. has introduced a very un- 
common individual into the ranks of fiction. Aleriel the Wanderer 
tells the person to whom he reveals himself and his wings many 
wonderful things, and shows him many extraordinary sights, by 
which the author desires to urge upon mankind that “the con- 
ceptions of super-human beings, of a material heaven and of an 
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eternal life in eternal happiness, are not by any means irreconcilable 
with the discoveries of physical science, and that the objections urged 
by certain scientific men to Holy Writ on these points are groundless.” 
We do not venture to contemplate the mental darkness which would 
find itself illumined by the teaching of the winged wanderer, who never 
touches alcohol or animal food, but we do think that the author errs on 
the side of modesty when he declares, for the satisfaction of those 
readers “who may consider an apology needed for a story so bold and 
original,” that it is not “half so absolutely impossible as the majority 
of the sensational tales of the period.” 
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The Bonus declared, after thus providing the highest known order of security, was unusually large. 


The Assured receive nine-tenths of the profits. 


The Society has taken a leading part in freeing Assurance contracts from complication. 


The Policies are “ indisputable.” 


The guaranteeing Capital of One Million is held by nearly three hundred members of the legal profession. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





OCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS, | 
Glasgow, SEPTEMBER 30 to OCTOBER 7. 
President—The Right Hon. Earl of ROSEBERY. 
Presidents of Departments. — The Right Hon. 

Lord Monerieff; the Right Hon. Lord Napier and 

Ettrick, K.T.; the Right Hon. Lyon Playfair, C.B., 

F.RS., M.P.; Sir George Campbell. 

President of the Council—G. W. Hastings, Esq. 


HE BRITISH 


8th of SEPTEMBER, 1874. 








office, 1 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


C. W. RYALLS, Gen. Sec. 


MUSEUM 
CLOSED on the Ist and REOPENED on the 
No visitor can be admitted 
from the Ist to the 7th of September, inclusive. | 
J. WINTER JONES, Principal Librarian. 
British Museum, August 27, 1874. 

| eg tee gar HOTEL, Ilfracombe, | 

| North Devon.—Delightful 
Prospectuses and particulars may be had at the Scenery—250 Rooms—Appointments perfect—Cuisine | 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
|CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 

. FAMILY 


385 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


will be 


Location—Beautiful 





excellent—Wines choice. Accessible from all parts | FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
by Steam and Rail (see Time-tables), 


Rooms Covered in One Piece. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. | LD HOVE-HOUSE SCHOOL, T HE OWENS COLLEG E, 
BRIGHTON.—J. H. HUTTON, B.A., will RE- MANCHESTER. 


—The PROFESSORSHIP of GERMAN is | 


VACANT, in consequence of the death of Dr. Heimann. 
Candidates for the appointment are requested to send 
their applications and testimonials, on or before 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 3rd, to the undersigned, from 
whom further information may be obtained. 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 
August 17th, 1874, 


LASSICAL MASTERSHIP. — The 
FIRST ASSISTANT-MASTERSHIP at the 
LIVERPOOL ROYAL INSTITUTION SCHOOL is 
VACANT. Minimum salary, £200, to be increased by 
capitation fees, 

Graduates in Classical honours at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge desiring the appointment are requested to apply 
to the Head Master, Rey. H. I. JOHNSON, 2 Mount 
Street, Liverpool. 


ITY of LONDON SCHOOL,.—A 
GRADUATE is REQUIRED, to take some 
Elementary Classes temporarily. 
Apply any evening, after 7 p.m., on or after the 31st 
inst., at 32 Abbey Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 
4 


OTICE. — ROYAL SCHOOL of 
MINES, Jermyn Street, London. The 24th 
SESSION will begin on THURSDAY, the Ist October. 
Prospectuses may be had on application. 
TRENHAM REEGS, Registrar. 











NV R. C. H. LAKE receives a LIMI'L'ED 
NUMBER of RESIDENT PUPILS. 
“ Withernden,” Caterham, Surrey. 


R. E. H. COLERIDGE (M.A., Balliol 
College, Oxford), PREPARES PUPILS for 
the ENTRANCE EXAMINATION to the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. Terms, 120 guineas a year. 
Address, Beomond, Chertsey. 


Rev. R. V. 
FAITHFULL DAVIES, M.A., late Head Master 
of the Preparatory School, Rossall, and formerly 
Scholar of Winchester College, prepares Boys for the 
Public Schools, and for Entrance Scholarships. Terms, 
100 guineas a year; for the sons of Clergymen, 90 
guineas. The House faces the sea, There is a good 
Playground. Reference is allowed to the Bishop of 
Guildford, the Dean of Lichfield, the Head Master of 
Rosseall, &. 
Address, TRINITY COLLEGE, EASTBOURNE, 











BIRKENHEAD SCHOOL (Limited). 





PRESIDENT—His Grace the Duke of WESTMINSTER, 
K.G. 


HEAD MAsTeR—Rev. J. T. Pearse, M.A. 

Course of Studies, that of the Public Schools. 
Scholarships tenable at the School and at the Univer- 
sity. Boarders are received by the Masters. 

The SCHOOL will REOPEN on THURSDAY, 
September 3rd. 

For full information, apply to the Secretary, Rey. 
C. J. STEPHEN, 6 Caroline Place, Birkenhead. 

EDFORD COLLEGE. 
8 and 9 York Place, Portman Square, London, 
Late 48 and 49 Bed‘ord Square. 

The SESSION 1874-75 will begin THURSDAY, 
October 15. TWO ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIPS will 
be awarded by open competition. Candidates to send 
their names to the Secretary before September 20, 

Prospectuses at 48 Bedford Square. 

JANE MARTINEAU, Hon, Sec. 


Q VEEN S, COL LEGE, 


43 and 45 Harley Street, W. 





Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, for the | 


General Education of Ladies, and for granting Certifi- 
cates of Knowledge. 
PATRONS. 
Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 

H.R.U. the Princess of WALES, 
Visitor—The Lorp Bisnop of LonpoN. 
Principal—The Rey. J. Lu. DAViEs. 

The Classes will REOPEN for the MICHAELMAS 
TERM on Monday, October 5th. Individual Instruction 
is given in Vocal and Instrumental Music. Special! 
Classes are formed for Greek and Conversation in 
Modern Languages. Boarders are received within the 
College walls by Miss Wood. 


Prospectuses may be had on application to Miss | 


PARRY, 58 Wimpole Street, W. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


CEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
43 and 45 Harley Street, W. 
For Girls from Five to Fourteen. 
The Classes will OPEN for the MICHAELMAS 
TERM on Monday, September 28th. 
Prospectuses may be had on application to Miss 
PARRY, 58 Wimpole Street, W. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 








SCHOLARSHIPS for WOMEN. 
Y\IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


—The Trustees of the Gilchrist Educational 
Fund offer a SCHOLARSHIP, of the value of £50 a 
year for 3 years, to be competed for at the University 
of London General Examination of Women, in May, 


1875. 

A SCHOLARSHIP, of the value of £50 a year for 3 
years, is offered to the Candidate who shall pass best 
in the College Entrance Examination in June, 1875, 
The Scholars will be required to read for a Degree 
Certificate. 

The next ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be 
held in OCTOBER. 

Forms of entry and further information may be 
obtained on application to the Hon. Sec., Miss DAVIES, 
17 Cunningham Place, London, N.W, 


OPEN his SCHOOL on TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 29, 
after the Six Weeks’ Summer Vacation, during which 
he is having his house greatly improved, by the erec- 
tion of an entirely new roof, and, the repairing and 
| decorating of the whole house, inside and out. He 

has already greatly enlarged the accommodation of 
| the house, by the addition to it of a large and lofty 
| dormitory, over his Schoolroom, with a Tutors’ room 
attached to it. 











COLLEGE, 


D OVER 

| 

| President—The Right Hon. Ear GRANVILLE, K.G. 

| Head Master—The Rev. WM. BELL, M.A., late 
Scholar of Ch. Coll., Cambridge. 

| Aliberal education for Graduates of the Universities, 

| Tuition-fees from 10 to 15 guineas perannum. Board 

| in the Head Master's House, £40 per annum. 

The College will REOPEN on September 19. 





Apply to the Head Master or the Honorary Secretary. 
WOLLASTON KNOCKER, Esq., Town Clerk. 





| 

NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

| SESSION 1874-5. 

| The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE 

| will commence on THURSDAY, October 1. Intro- 

| ductory Lecture at 3 p.m., by Dr. F. T. Roberts, B.Sc. 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of ARTS and 

LAWS (including the Department of the Fine Arts) 
will begin on MONDAY, October 5. Introductory 

| Lecture, at 3 p.m., by Professor G. C. Foster, F.R.S. 

| Introductory Lecture for the Department of Fine 


_ | Arts, the same day, at 4.30 p.m., by Professor E. J. 


| Poynter, A.R.A. 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of SCIENCE (in- 
cluding the Department of the Applied Sciences) will 
begin on MONDAY, October 5. 
| ‘The SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of Seven 
|and Sixteen will REOPEN on TUESDAY, Sep- 
| tember 22. 
| Prospectuses of the various Departments of the 
College, containing full Information respecting Classes, 
| Fees, Day, and Hours of Attendance, &c., and Copies 
| of the Regulations relating to the Entrance and other 
| Exhibitions, Scholarships, and Prizes open to Com- 
| petition by Students of the several Faculties, may be 
obtained at the Office of the College. 

The Examination for the Medical Entrance Exhibi- 
| tions, and also that for the Andrews Entrance Prizes 
| (Faculties of Arts and Laws, and of Science), will be 

held at the College on the 24th and 25th of September, 
| The College is close to the Gower-Street Station of 

the Metropolitan Railway, and only a few minutes’ 
walk from the Termini of the North-Western, Midland, 
aud Great Northern Railways. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 

August, 1874. 


ieee ER 
SCHOOL. 


HEAD MaAster—T. HEWITI KEY, M.A., F.B.S. 
Vice-Master—E, R. HORTON, M.A., Fellow of St. 
Peter's College, Cambridge. 

The SCHOOL will REOPEN for New Pupils on 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, at 9,30 a.m, The School 
Session is divided into Three equal Terms, Fee, £8 
per Term, to be paid at the beginning of each Term. 
Gymnastics, Fencing, Drilling, and Advanced Drawing, 
extra, 

Extensive additiona! buildings, including spacious 
Lecture-rooms for the Classes of Chemistry and Ex- 
perimental Vhysics, have recently been completed, for 
the use of the Pupils attending the School. 

A Playground of about two acres in extent, including 
several Fives’ Courts, is attached to the School. 

Discipline is maintained without corporal punish- 
ment. 

A monthly report of the progress and conduct of 
each pupil is sent to his parent or guardian, 

The School is close to the Gower-Street Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway, and only a few minutes’ 
walk from the Termini of the North-Western, Midland, 
and Great Nerthern Railways. Season Tickets are 
granted at half-price to Pupils attending the School. 


other particulars, may be obtained at the Office of the 
College. 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Coancil. 
August, 1874. 





UEEN’S 
SESSION, 1874-5. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
The FIRST MATRICULATION EXAMINATION 
for the Session 1874-5 will be held on FRIDAY, the 
23rd day of OCTOBER. 


EXHIBITIONS of the first year will commence on 
MONDAY, the 26th day of October; for Scholarships 
and Exhibitions of the Second Year, on Thursday, the 
22nd, 
3y a recent regulation of the Council, all Scholar- 
| ships and Exhibitions of the Second, Third, and Fourth 
| Years may now be competed for by Students who 
| have attained the requisite standing in any Medical 
School recognised by the Senate of the Queen's 
University, and have passed the Matriculation Exami- 
nation in the College. 

At the ensuing Examination, Eight Scholarships, of 
the value of £25 each, will be offered for competition— 

viz., Two to Students of the First, Second, Third, and 
| Fourth years respectively. In addition Four Exhibi- 

tions of £12 each will be offered,—Two to Students of 
the First, and Two to Students of the Second Year 


Students of the Third and Fourth years respectively. 
All Seholars are exempt from payment of a moiety 
of the fee for the compulsory classes. This rule does 


order of the President, 
T. W. MOFFETT, LL.D., Registrar. 
20th August, 1874, 





SITY COLLEGE, LONDON, | 


A Prospectus, containing full information respecting | 
the Courses of Instruction given in the School, with | 


COLLEGE, GALWAY. | 


The EXAMINATIONS for SCHOLARSHIPS and | 


respectively; and Two Exhibitions of £16 each,—One to | 


not apply to the Class of Medical Jurisprudence.—By | 


Principal—J. G. GREEN WOOD, LL.D, 
PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS. 
Pi cana G. Greenwood, LL.D, Fell. Uniy. Col 
na, _ 


Latin—A. S. Wilkins, M.A., Fell. Uniy. Coll. Lond 
English and History—A. W. Ward, M.A., F 4 
Peter's Coll. Camb. An ee. 
Mathematics—T. Barker, M.A., late Fell. Trin, Coll, 


amb. 
Natural Philosophy—Balfour Stewart, M.A, 
F.R.S.; T. H. Core, M.A. me ccenseme 
Engineering—O. Reynolds, M.A., Fell. Queen's Coll, 
Camb. 
Logic and Philosophy, Political Economy—W, § 
—e. mo a. F.B.S., Fell. Univ. Coll. Lond, : 
urisprudence and Law—J. Bryce, D.C.L. 
Oriel Coll. Oxon. , eters 
heoretical and Practical Chemistry—H. E. 
B.A., Ph.D., F.R.S. , eee 
Organic Chemistry—C. Schorlemmer, F.R.S, 
so Physiology and Botany—W. C. Williamson, 


Practical Physiology and Histology—A. Ga: 
M.D., F.R.S. r = — 

Geology—W. B. Dawkins, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S. 

Mineralogy—C. A. Burghardt, Ph.D. 

Oriental Languages and German—T. Theodores. 

French—H. Breymann, Ph.D. 

Free-hand Drawing—W. Walker. 

Harmony—J. F. Bridge, Mus. Doc. Oxon. 

With Assistant Lecturers in all the principal De- 
partments. 

The NEXT SESSION will COMMENCE on the 6th 
OCTUBER. Candidates for admission must not be 
under fourteen years of age, and those under sixteen 
will be required to pass a preliminary examination in 
Englieh, Arithmetic, and the Elements of Latin. 

Prospectuses of the several Departments of the Day 
Classes, the Evening Classes, and the Medical School, 
and of the Scholarships and Eutrance Exhibitions 
tenable at the College, will be sent on application. 

J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Kurope. Army, Navy, and Civil Outtitter, 114, 116, 
118, 120 Regent Street ; and 22 Cornhill, London; 10 
Mosley Street, Manchester; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool; 
and 39 New Street, Birmingham. 
OR GENTLEMEN.—H. J. NICOLL’S. 
Travelling, Tourist, Cruising, and Shooting Suits, 
from Three Guineas Waterproof Tweed Overcoa 
with Registered Pockets, 20s and 21s; in Melton Cloths, 
42s. 








OR BOYS.—H. J. NICOLL’S Sea-side 

Novelties in Suits and Dresses. Washing Suits 

of Regatta cloth, from 10s 6d; of Serge and Drill 

materials, from 15s 64. Knickerbocker and Play Suits, 

in Autumn Angola Cloths, from 2ls, Light Tweed 
| Overcoats, from lis; ditto Melton, from 21s, 


Ree LADIES. —H. J. NICOLL'S. 

Superior Riding Habits, from Three to Eight 
Guineas; Pantaloons, 31s 6d. Riding Hats, trimmed, 
from 2ls. Specialities in Walking and Travelling 
Costumes, unsurpassed for novelty and elegance of 
configuration. Promenade and House Jackets, ex- 
quisitely shaped.—To be had only at H. J. NICOLL'S 
several Addresses in London, Manchester, Liverpool, 
and Birmingham, as given above. 








RAMER’S THREE-YEARS’SYSTEM 

of HIRE, by which the Pianoforte, American 

Organ, Harmoniuwn, Organ, or Harp becomes the pro- 

perty of the hirer, though partially adopted by others,. 

is carried out on a thoroughly large and liberal scale 
only by themselves. 


{AMER and CO. cannot too frequently 

repeat that their THREE-YEARS' SYSTEM of 
HIRING PIANOFORTES is not confined to those of 
their own manufacture, although they are as good ag 
any, and better than most, but includes instruments 
by all the eminent manufacturers, BROADWOOD, 
COLLARD, ERARD, and KIRKMAN, of whose Piano- 
fortes Cramer and Co. have always in stock a very 
extensive and complete selection ready to be sent out 
at any time.—TIllustrated lists, with prices, terms, and 
other information, on application at either of Cramer 
and Co.'s Warerooms in Regent Street, or Moorgate 
Street, City. 
| PROADWOOD'S PIANOFORTES.— 
CRAMERS supply every size of these instru- 
| ments on their THREK-YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE, 
| —Pianoforte Galiery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 
| Regent Street. 
| acne — sp aeaieemamanmaitmailim 
| | heer GRAND PIANOFORTES.— 

CRAMERS supply every size of these instruments. 
on their THREE-Y EARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE.—Piano- 
| forte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent 
; Street. 


| OLLARD’S GRAND PIANO- 
FORTES.—CRAMERS supply every size of these 
instruments on their THREE-YEARS’ SYSTEM of 
| HIRE.—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 
| and 209 Regent Street. 
(f(A RAND PIANOFORTES— 
} CRAMERS supply Grand Pianofortes, by alb 
the great makers, from £9 9s to £26 5s per quarter. 
Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 
Regent Street. 


OTTAGE PIANOFORTES.— 
CRAMERS supply Upright Pianofortes of every 
description, by all the great makers, from £2 12s 6d to 
| £10 10s per quarter. Pianoforte Gallery (largestin 
Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street. 
B. CRAMER and CO., 199, 201, 207, 
ey e and 209 REGENT STREET; and 43 to 46 
MOORGATE STREET, CITY. 
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CARSON’S PAINT. 


PATRONISED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
2 Cwt. Free to all Stations. 





CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 





WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGATe Hitt, Lonpon, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DuBLIN. 


— JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
SOLD BY ALL WORLD. 





THE USEOF TRE 


GLENFIELD STARCH 


Always Secures 
of the Laundress, 
he Admiration of the Beholder, 


The Delight 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 


FOR THE COLD BATH, &., kc. 
CASH’S KNITTED 
ROUGH 


ILLIAM & BURTON, 

General Furnishing Ir ger, by appoint 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
gratis, post paid, containing upwards of 850 Lllustra- 
tions of his unrivalled Stock of 





Electro Plate. | Table Cutlery. 
Britannia Metal Goods.* | Baths and Toilet Ware. 
Dish Covers. | Beddingand Bed Hangings 


| Iron and Brass Bedsteads. 
| BedroomCabinetFurniture 
| Dining and Drawing-room 
| Furniture. 
| Chimney and Pier Glasses. 
| Turnery Goods. 
Urns and Kettles. | Kitchen Utensils. 
Clocks and Candelabra, | 

With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Thirty Large 
Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 
Newman Street ; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; and 1 Newman 
Yard, London, W. The cost of delivering goods to the 
most distant parts of the United Kingdom by railway 
is triling. WILLIAM S. BURTON will always onder- 
take delivery at a small fixed rate. 
ete aees ’S.LL.WHISKY. 

This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 

CREAM OF IRISH WHISKEIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, aud more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“ KINAHAN'S LL WHISKY.” 

Wholesale Depét, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 
\ ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
LYE iargest holders of Whisky in theworld, Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 
Strand, W.C. 


Hot-water Dishes. 
Stoves and Fenders. 
Marble Chimneypieces. 
Kitchen Ranges. 
Lamps and Gaseliers. 
Tea Trays. 























CAN BE ORDERED THROUGH TOWER L S, 


(PATENT.) 


JURE AERATED WATERS.— 
ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS, Soda, Potass, 





HOSIERS AND DRAPERS, &c.. EVERYWHERE. 


VIENNA EXHIBITION. 
RY’S CHOCOLATE and COCOA. 
The Award of the “ Medal for Progress” at the 
Vienna Exhibition is a fresh proof of the high position 
assigned to the firm by a competeut International Jury. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 
Standard, 

“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."—Jvod, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 

NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. 8. FRY and SONS. 

RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

y HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d, and 31s 6d; postage | 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 

PATENT. 


NEW . 

| grag eg KNEE-CAPS, 
4 &c. for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of | 

WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEWs, 

SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 

inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 

ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each: postage free. 
JOHN WUITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 

London. 


MRS. S A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING | 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beavty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Mair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al] dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
_ _ Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Dépit, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C. 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 

J AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 

tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 

and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 

eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 

derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
Concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each. 

Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Strect, London. 

o) COHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 

ASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 

Powder, gives the teeth a Const libs whiheneen, protects 

the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 

France to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 




















an be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 





gel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London, 


| Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia; and for GOUT, Lithia and 


| WY—without which none are genuine. 


ae 


Potass. 

Corks branded “R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin,” and 
every label bears their trade-mark. Svuld everywhe re, 
Wholesale of R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin, North Wales! 

London Agents:—W. BEST and SONS, Henrietta 
Street, Cavendish Sauare. 





EA AND  PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 





OHN BURGESS and SON'S 
Original and Superior 
ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES 
Has been Manufactured ouly by them for more than a 
Hundred Years, at 
107 STRAND (corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN 
BURGESS and SON'S.” 


eames PATENT “ OZOKERIT” 
CANDLES. 
IMPROVED IN COLOUR—IMPROVED IN BURNING. 
Made in all Sizes, and 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


TOUNG'S ARNICATED CORN and 
BUNION PLAISTERS, the best ever invented 

ing immediate ease and removing those painful | 
Price 6d and Is per box. May be 
Observe the trade mark— 
Be sure and 











excrescences, 


procured of any chemist. 


ask for Young's 

ra FLY is the acting ingredient 
hk in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARLDES OIL, which 
speedily produces Whiskers aud thickens Hair. 33 6d; 
sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London; and all Chemists, 


AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
3 Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
it is applied. Sold at 3s 6d; sent free for 54 stamps. 
Had of all Chemists. 


REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 
London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 

a perfect colour immediately it is used. It is per- 
manent, and perfectly natural in effect. Price 3s 6d; 
sent by post for 54 stamps; and all Chemists. 


| AIR-COLOUR WASH. 
—By damping the head with this beautifully- 
perfumed Wash, in two days the hair becomes its 
original colour, and remains so by an occasional using. 
10s 6d, sept for stamps.—AJ.EX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London; and all Chemists. 
OSE MACHIN E.--This is a 
contrivance which, applied to the Nose for an 
hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
shaped to perfection. Any one can use it, and 
without pain. Price 10s 6d, sent carriage free—ALEX. 
RUSS, 248 High Holborn, London, Pamphlet sent for 
two stamps. 























HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
{GEORGE WILLIAM LOVBLL, 
Secretaries 1 jOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 


‘TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
JENNINGTON and CO.’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 
per cent. 
PENNINGTON and CO. 3 Royal Exchange 
Buildings, London, E.C. ” 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Fleet Street, Loudon. 
Invested Assets on 31st December, 1873 
Income for the past year one coe 507,288 
Amount paid on death to December last 9,856,739 
Forms of proposal, &c., will be sent on application 
at the ollice, 





soe £5,486,748 


JQANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.— 


| DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal 


towns in South Australia. Bills negotiated and 
collected. Money received on deposit. For terms 
apply at the Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
\ ONEY, TIME, and LIFE 
yi ARE LOST IN THE EVENT OF 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY or DEATH. 

Provide agaiust these losses by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RBANCECOMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 

The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman, 

Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund, £140,000. 
Annual Income, £160,000, 
£810,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Locab 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
McCALL'S 
AYSANDU OX-TONGUES. 
In 3-Ib. and 4-1b, Tins, containing one and two 
tongues respectively. 
“ Met with universal approval. "—TZimes, April 28, 1874. 
Of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen, and: 
Wholesale: 
J. McCALL and CO., Houndsditch, E.C. 


}} LAZENBY and SON’S PLCKLES, 
SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E&. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 


H*s EY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, “£lizabeth Lazenby.” 


MPROVED and ECONOMIC 


COOKERY.—Use Liebig Company's Extract of 











Meat as ‘stock * for beef-tea, soups, made dishes, and 
8 ; gives fine flavour and great strength. In- 
variably adopted in households when fairly tried. 


CAUTION.—Genuine only with Baron Liebig's fac- 
simile across label. 


DELICATE and CLEAR COM- 
F PLEXION, with a Delightfal and Lasting Frag- 
rance, by using the celebrated ** UNITED SERVICE’ 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J. C and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 








CONSUMPTION, WASTING, and INDIGESTION. 
SAVORY and MOORE'S 
ANCREATIC EMULSION 


and PANCREATINE are the most potent reme- 
dial agents. They are the ouly remedies yet known 
for effecting the digestion of Cod Liver Oil and pre- 
venting nausea, while they also efficiently supply the 
place of the oil when the stomach cannot tolerate it, 
These facts are now attested by the published records 
of numerous medical men, extracts from which ac- 
company each bottle. Bottles from 2s to 21s, 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W. 
And of a!l other Chemists, who also supply SAVORY 
and MOORS’S CELEBRATED COUGH LINCTUS, or 
PECTORAL SYRUP. 





OLLOWAY'S PILLS.—Tue most 
POPULAR AND MOST EFFECTIVE MEDICINE IN 

THK WORLD FOR THE CURE OF FEMALB COMPLAINTS— 
After mauy years’ experience, it is proved that there is 
no medicine equal to Holloway's Pills for the cure of 
diseases incidental to females. The invigorating and 
purifying properties of these Pills render them 
peculiarly valuable for functional disorders implying 
delicacy of constitution, They may be taken by 


females of all ages at any time forany d tion 
or irregularity of the system. They ly remove 
the cause, and sufferer to health. As 


family medicine they are unequalled, and may be 
taken by old and young with perfect safety. Theyare 
as mild as they are efficacious, 
































Safe Investments in English and Foreign Railways, Debenture Stocks, Telegraphs, Water Works, Gas, Dock, 
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Now ready, New Edition, in 2 vols. Svo, price 24s. 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION: 


An Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revelation. 
The SECOND EDITION, thoroughly revised, with Additions, 


= 
EGENDS of the MISSOURI and 

: MISSISSIPPI. Strange and Interesting Tradi- 

| tions of the North-American Indians. Pioneer Life in 
the Far West. By M. HOPEWELL, Author of « The 
Great West,” * Mississippi Valley,” &c. 3s ; in cloth, 5s 
WARD, Lock, and TyLer, Warwick House, London. ; 








Price 2s 6d, Monthly, 


“Tho writer of ‘Supernatural Religion’ has conferred a boon on all students of theology. Calm and judicial | : inne CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


jn tone, fully acquainted with the facts of the case, and scrupulously exact in stating the arguments of | 


CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


adversaries, no more formidable assailant of orthodoxy could well be imagined. Whenever the history of | 1. Tuk EruicaL TEACHING OF CHRIST By the R 
a , © Rey. 


Christian theology in the nineteenth century shal! be written, a place of honour will belong to the anonymous 
author of ‘Supernatural Religion.’ "— Westminster Review. 

** We give a hearty welcome to this lecrned and able work...... This is the belief (regarding the supernatural 
character of the events narrated in the Christian Scriptures) which we desire to commend to the reader's con- 
sideration, and we are glad to have so good an excuse for doing so as is afforded by the masterly examination 
of the evidences for the antiquity of the Christian Scriptures contained iu these volumes. So far as we know, 
it is an unparalleled specimen in the English language. It might have been a little condensed, but when we 
have said this much, we have only unmixed praise for the literary workmanship of this part of the volume...... 
The account given of the early Christian writers is a full mine of information on this subject, alloyed indeed 
with no small prejudice, yet so wonderfully faithful and comprehensive, that any error may be detected by the 
light of the writer's own searching and scholarly criticism."—Spectator. 

“The book proceeds from a man of ability, a scholar and reasoner, whose discussions are conducted 
in a judicial method. He writes like an earnest seeker after truth, looking around at all particulars pertain- 
ing to his inquiries, and followinz up every question to its proper end. We have been struck with his com- 

lete mastery of the literature. He knows wellall German and Dutch books relating to the criticism of the New 

estament, as well as the English ones. His scholarship, indeed, is apparent throughout......Along with a 
svide and minute scholarship, the unknown writer shows great acuteness. He bas the ec al faculty in 
anion with a calm spirit. Reverent withal, his volumes bespeak the serious notice of everyone concerned 
about the records of religion."—A/heneum, 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 











TO INVESTORS. 
INVESTMENTSSAFE AND PROFITABLE. 


DIVIDENDS 5 AND 10 TO 15 PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 


SHARP’S.STOCK anp SHARE INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 


SEPTEMBER EDITION NOW READY, TWELVE PAGES, POST-FREE. 


Insurance, Banks, Mine Shares, Foreign Loans, Bonds, &c., American and Colonial Stocks, &c., &c., 
Dividends, Reports, Market Prices, &c. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 


Should read the above Investment Circular. It is a valuable, reliable, and safe guide for Investors. 


Messrs. SHARP and CO., Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 
(Established 1852.) BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


FREDx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 
ESTABLISHED D E A N E ‘ S. A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
TABLE KNIVES, IVORY, per doz., from 19s to 55s. | FENDERS—Bright, 45s to £15 15s; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6. 
ELEcTRO ForkKs—Table, 24s to 38s; Dessert, 16s to 29s. | SrovEs—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 

» SPOONS, » 248 to 40s; a 16s to 30s. | BaTHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 

PArrer MAcHé TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, E6s, 95s. | BEDSTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SETS, from £3 10s to £24. | CorNICES—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Disa Covsrs—Tin, 23s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £12, GASELIERS—?2-light, 18s; 3-do., 52s; 5-do., £6 6s. 
ExLectro Crvkts, from 12s 6d to £6 6s, — Glass, 3-light, 55s; 5-light, £6, 

“ LIQUEURS, from 40s to £6 10s, KITCHENERS, from 3ft., £3 5s, to 6ft., £33. 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c. | KITCHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
BrRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS, from 44s, TURNERY GoOOps, BRUSHES, MATS, &c. 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, BOXES, &c. TooLs—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 
C1Locks—English, French, and American. | GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c, 
CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services | HOT-wATER FITTINGs for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


RATIS and postage free, latest LIST | N APPIN and Webb’s A 1 Spoons 
A of MUSICAL NOVELTIES (Vocal and Piano and Forks are guaranteed to last for 20 years. 
forte) for 1874, issued by Messrs. Robert Cocks and —76, 77, and 78 Oxford Street, West End, and 
Co., New Burlington Street, Publishers to the Queen Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, London. 
and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

















Vincert H. Stanton. 


| 2. Heat AND LivING Matrer. By H. { 
|” Bastian, M.D. . 
3. THE POEMS OF Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD. By He 
| G. Hewlett. v Somry 
1+ = SEAMEN. By Thomas Brassey, M.P. 
| 5. STAR-GAUGING: Sir W. Herschel’s Two Met 
a R. A. Proctor (Concluded). bode, 
ONGEVITY IN a New Licut. By E. Fairfax lor 
ON Mr. GrEG’s * Rocks AHEAD” :— Taylor. 
1. Sailing Free. By Arthur Arnold. 
2. Notes on the Third Rock of the Greg Forma. 
tion (Scopu/us Greggianus). By Lord Lyttelton, 
ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 12 Paternoster Row; Jouy 
MENZIES and Co., Edinburgh; W. H. SmirH and Sow 
Dublin. sie 


ae Arenrcucet. 6 ae A de eee 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE | fop 
SEPTEMBER, 1874. No. DCCVIL. Price 2s 6g, 
CONTENTS. 
REVIEW OF THE SESssION. 
ALICE LORRAINE: A TALE OF THE SOUTH Dowys.— 
Part 7. 
THE GREEK FOOL. 
THE DISAPPOINTING Boy. 
PILCHARDS AND PILCHARD-CATCHERS, 
THe STorY OF VALENTINE; AND HIS BRorHen.—< 
Part 9 
TO CHARLES SUMNER: IN MEMORIAM. By W. W. Story. 
INTERNATIONAL VANITIES—VLI. Diplomatic Privileges. 
ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
Ww. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


s 


ae 


2S 





5 im FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for 
SEPTEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 
AN AMERICAN VIEW OF EMIGRATION. By A. B, Mason. 
A NOVELTY IN FRENCH Fiction. By Lord Lytton, 
MORAL ASPECTS OF THE RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTY, By 
J. Allanson Picton. 
Tue NORTHERN RANGE OF THE BASQUES. By W. Boyd 
Dawkins. 
Mr. FLINT’s PHILOSOPHY OF History. By the Editor. 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF TEACHERS. By W. Jolly. 
BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. Chaps. 4-8. By George 
Meredith. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


Presser MAGAZINE, No. 57, 
SEPTEMBER. 





CONTENTS. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF FRIENDLY-SOCIETY LEGISLATION, 
A DAY AT FOTHERINGHAY. By Richard John King. 
THE INDIAN FAMINE. 
BETWEEN JUNE AND MAY. By A. K. H. B. 
COLONIAL DISTINCTIONS. 
‘JuNIUS' AND HIS Time. By J. M. Hawkins. 
THe Happy MAN. 
THE SOUTHERN STATES SINCE THE WAR.—Second 
Article. By Edwin D. Leon. 
SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. By the Rev. Malcolm 
MacColl. 
THE POET-KING OF SCOTLAND. 
CONTRASTS OF ANCIENT AND MODERN History. By 
V. Newman. 
Frav RATu. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 





Price One Shilling, Picture Cover; post free, 1s 2d. 
CRIBNER’S MONTHLY 
for SEPTEMBER. Part V. Fully Illustrated. 
CONTENTS.—The Great South—Our New Normal 
College—A Malay Sailor Running a Muck—The Pep- 
per-Pot Woman—The Visit—Katherine Earle—In an 
Hour: Poem—Wan Lee, the Pagan: Bret Harte—The 
Touch-Stone—Mellow England—Mortality Puffs—Old- 
Time Music: In the Barn—Philip’s Friend, Kate— 
Gastric Literature—Peter, the Parson—Ordronnaux— 
Musa Pedestris—Topics of the Time—The Old Cabinet 
—Home and Society—Culture and Progress—Nature 
and Science, &c., &c. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 








OBERT COCKS and Co.’s highly | Mv APPIN and Webb’s Celebrated ‘Table 
& Popular ELEMENTARY WORKS :—Hamilton’s | 4 KNIVES are warranted to last longer than 
Modern Instructions for the Piano, new edition, 4s; all others. — 76, 77, and 78 Oxford Street, 
Hamilton's Modern Instructions for Singing, new West End, and Mansion - House Buildings, | 
edition, 5s; Clarke's Ontechiom of the Rudiments of Poultry, London. 
Music, new edition, 1s; Hamilton's Dictionary of 3,500 a a. ea 
Musical Terms, new edition, 1s; Clarke's Catechism N APPIN and Webb’s Plate Chests and | 
of Thorough Bass, 2s; G. F. West's Questions relating | j' Canteen Cases for 1, 2, 4, 6, and 12 persons, 


to the Theory of Music, 12th edition; 1s; Sutton’s 
Elements of the Theory of Music, 3s ; reduced price, 2s. 


IRO PINSUTI’S New and Elegant 


SONGS. 
AND SO WILL I........ eoereevececcoveess . 3s 0d. 
THE LAND OF LOVE ........0.0000008 3s Od, 
HAT SHALL I SING TO THEE 3s 0d. 
IN SHADOW-LAND ...., seereesereseeree 3S Od, 


All post free at half-price. 


HEN the SHIP COMES HOME, 

Song, by Miss Linpsay (Mrs, Bliss), is now pub- 
lished in two keys, in F and G, price 4s each ; post free 
for 24 stamps. An elegant Piano Arrangement of the 
melody, by Brinley Richards, is just published, price 
38; post free for 18 stamps.—London: ROBERT COCKS 
and Co., New Burlington Street. Order of all Music- 
sellers. 





ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG. 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as a 
Travelling-Bag. 
FISHER’S STEEL-BANDED SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS, 
CATALOGUES POST FREE, 





188 STRAND, 


at £6 10s, £10 13s, £12 128, £19 5s.—76, 77, 
and 78 Oxford Street, West End, and Man- 
sion-House Buildings, Poultry, London. 








APPIN and Webb’s Wedding and} 
BirthdayPresents, Sterling Silver and Electro- | 
Silver Plate, the very best choice in London. | 
—76, 77, and 78 Oxford Street, West End, and | 
Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, London. 


N APPIN and Webb’s Patent Safety | 

PY Carver Fork, ‘* Edinboro’ Guard,” cannot get | 
out of order, and has a permanent Rest to | 
keep it from the Table-cloth. 


| tw and Webb’s Costly Illustrated 
J Catalogues on receipt of 12 stamps, smaller | 
edition post free. — 76, 77, and 73 Oxford | 
Street, West End, and Mansion-House Build- | 
ings, Poultry, London. Manufactory and Show- | 
rooms—Royal Cutlery Works, Sheffield. | 
EMARKABLE, very Remarkable | 
Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S | 
PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- | 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, | 
and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. | 














Price One Shilling. 
JAMES’S MAGAZINE. — The 


Z. 
| S SEPTEMBER NUMBER contains “ Legends of 


Muskoka,” by the Author of “Ginx's Baby "—A Nar- 
rative of the Iceland Celebration, by Cyrus W. Field— 
“The Mysterious Island,” by Jules Verne, &c. 

Published by Messrs. SampsON Low and Co., 183 
Fleet Street. 


| Heaney “DIGESTION— 
Nothing is so important to the human frame 


as healthy digestive organs, and when they are 
impaired, the popular and professional remedy is 
ORSON’S PEPSINE. 

Sold as Wine, in bottles, from 3s; Lozenges, in 
boxes, from 2s 6d; Globules, in bottles, from 2s; and 
as Powder, in 1-0z. bottles, at 5s each, by all Chemists, 
and the Manufacturers, 

THOMAS MORSON and SON, 124 Southampton Row, 
W.C., London. See name on label. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate coustitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, Loadon; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
A Rose in June. By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT. 2 vols.. 21s. 


“In* in June’ Mrs. Oliphant is at her very 
= hag ty book is full of character, drawn 
with the most delicate of touches.”"—Atheneum, 


Qld Myddelton’s Money. By 


Mary CECIL HAY, Author of * Victor and Van- 
quished.” 3 vols. 


Frances. By Mortimer Collins, 
‘Author of “ Marquis and Merchant,” &c. 3 vols. 
“+Frances’ is decidedly interesting; the style is 
crisp and racy. keeping the reader pleased as well as 
amused throughout. —The Times. 


Spell-Bound. By Alice King, 


Author of “ Queen of Herself.” 3 vols. ; 
“A clever and original novel, charmingly tuld.”—/ost. 


Marian’s Trust. By the Author 


of “ Ursula’s Love-Story,” &e. 3 vols. 

“ e is much in ‘ Marian's Trust* to make it good 

onan apart from the thread of the story. The 
sketches of fisher-life are really good.”"—The Times. 

HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





E-CLASS and CIVIL-SERVICE 
a EXAMINATIONS. 
TEW andAPPROVED TEXT-BOOKS 
on ENGLISH HISTORY, constructed specially 
for the use of Pupils preparing for Public Examina- 
tions, with copious Biographical and Constitutional 
Notes, Examination Questions, &c., necessary for 
Examinees, but not to be found in any other School 
Histories. By Mr. Ropert Ross, late Lecturer on 
History, Normal College, Cheltenham. 


1. OUTLINES of ENGLISH HISTORY, for 
Junior Classes. Revised Edition. Price 2s 6d, cloth. 

“We foretell that these ‘Outlines’ will soon be in 
ihe hands of all who are preparing for one or other 
of our numerous literary tournaments.”"—Papers for 
the Schoolmaster. 

29, MANUAL of ENGLISH HISTORY, for 
Senior Classes. Revised Edition. Price 5s 6d, cloth. 

“As a practical text-book for the student, it is 
exactly adapted to bis wants, and from experience we 
can affirm that he will find in it all his studies may 
require. The arrangement is excellent.”"—E£nglish 
Journal of Education. 

Londor: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 





8vo, sewed, 1s; free by post, 1s 2d. 
OMETS and the NEW COMET of 
1874. With a Complete Popular Account of all 
that is known of these Wonderful Bodies, which are so 
great a Perplexity to Science. 

“The author has contrived to compress into the fifty- 
seven pages of this book as large an amount of useful 
and interesting information respecting comets as it is 
possible to do,"—Athenwum, August 15, 1874. 

London: WILLIAM TeGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 


ONE'S POPULAR WORKS. — 
Messrs. WILLIAM TEGG and CO. beg to an- 
nounce that they will issue *“HONE’S POPULAR 
WORKS,” entitled the EVERY-DAY BOOK, the 
TABLE-BOOK, and YEAR-BOOK, Illustrated with 730 
Engravings on Wood. To be completed in 104 Num- 
bers, or 52 Parts. The first Number will appear on 
the 15th August, price 6d, and the first Part on the Ist 
September, price 1s. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG aud Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 





Price 2s. 

HE INDUCTION of SLEEP and 

INSENSIBILITY to PAIN, by the SELF- 

ADMINISTRATION of ANJESTHETICS. By JOHN 
M. Crombie, M.A., M.D. 

“Dr. Crombie’s chloroform apparatus is a very in- 
genious and useful invention It certainly affords 
the only means we knew of by which chloroform can 
sifely be administered to themselves by patients "— 
Practitioner. 

“Dr. Crombie’s apparatus appears to be a good one, 
and to offer increased facilities for the safe application 
of slight anesthesia for the relief of pain. We have 
employed it in suitable caves, and it has acted well.”"— 
British Medical Journal, 

Messrs. CHURCHILL,Publishers, New Burlington Street. 


Second Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
ISTORY of the HEBREW NATION 
and its LITERATURE. By SAMUEL SHARPE. 
London: J. Russe. Sairu, 36 Soho Square. 








In royal 8vo, 32 INustrations, price 1s. 
MPROVED FIRE-PLACES.—A Short 
Account of certain Suggestions for Economising 
Fuel and more effectually Warming Apartments, sub- 
mitted by Messrs. EpwArps and Sov, in reply to the 


appeal of the Council of the Society of Arts. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. 

NERV OUS EXHAUSTION, and the 

Diseases Induced by it, with Observations on 

the Nervous Constitution, hereditary and acquired ; 

the Influence of Civilisation in the Production of 

Nervous Diseases, and the correct Principle of Treat- 


ment. By H. CAMPBELL, M.D., L.R.C.P. Lond 





Just published, price 2s 6d, crown 8vo. 


| 


DR. WM. SMITH’S 
DICTIONARIES. 


“Dr. Wm. Smith's admirable Dictionaries."—Dr. 
Hawtrey. 

“Dr. Wm. Smith's Dictionaries are extremely yalu- 
able."—Dr. Moberley. 

“Dr. Wm. Smith's Dictionaries have conferred a 
great and lasting service."—Dean Liddell. 

“Dr. Wm. Smith's Works are extensively used in all 
public schools."—Dr, Vaughan. 


A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES. Including the Laws, Institutions, 
Domestic Usages, Painting, Sculpture, Music, the 
ee, &c. With 500 Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 
28s. 


A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 
BIOGRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY. Containing a 
History of the Ancient World, Civil, Literary, and 
Ecclesiastical. With 564 Illustrations. 3 vols. 
medium 8vo, 84s. 


A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 
GEOGRAPHY, Including the Political History 
of both Countries and Cities, as well as their Geo- 
graphy. With 530 Illustrations. 2 vols. medium 
Svo, 5s. 


A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of MYTHO- 
LOGY, BLOGRAPHY, and GEOGRAPHY. Com- 
piled from the above Works for the Higher Forms 
in Schools. With 750 Woodcuts. 8vo, 18s. 








A SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 
i Some me above. With 200 Woodcuts. 


SMALLER DICTIONARY of GREEK 
and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Compiled from 
the a Work. With 200 Woodcuts, Crown 
Svo, 7s Gd, 


LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
Based on the Works of Forcellini and Freund. 
With Tables of the Roman Calendar, Measures, 
Weights, and Moneys. Medium 8yo, 21s. 


SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY: with Dictionary of Proper Names 
and Tables of Roman Calendar, &. Abridged 
from the above. Square 12mo, 7s 6d. 


COPIOUS and CRITICAL ENGLISH- 
LATIN DICTIONARY. By Dr. WM. SmirH and 
Professor T. D. HALL. Medium 8vo, 21s. 


A SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN DICTION- 


Y. Abridged from the above. Square 12mo, 


7s 64. 

DICTIONARY of the BIBLE; its 
Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and Natural 
History. With Illustrations. 3 vols. medium 


8vo, £5 5s. 


A CONCISE BIBLE DICTIONARY. Con- 


densed from the above. With Maps arid 300 
llustrations. Medium 8vo, 20s 


SMALLER BIBLE DICTIONARY. 
Abridged from the above. With Maps and 40 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


A 


A 


A 


A 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Just published, crown 8vo,with Plans and Illustrations, 
cloth extra, 10s 6d. 

EICESTER SQUARE: its Associations 

and its Worthies. By Tom TAYLOR. Witha 

Sketch of Hunter's Scientifle Character and Works. 
By RicHARD OWEN, F.R.S., D.C.L., &e. 

Now ready, 3 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 27s. 

Hk LIFE of SAMUEL JOHNSON, 

LL.D.; together with a Journal of a Tour to the 

Hebrides. By JAMES BosweLL. A Reprint of the 

First Edition, to which are added Mr. Boswell’s Cor- 

rections and Additions issued in 1792; the Variations 

of the Second Edition, with some of the Author's Notes 

prepared for the Third. The whole edited, with New 


Notes, by Percy FirzGera.p, M.A., F.S.A 
Crown 8vo, limp cloth, post free, 6s. 


HE COLLECTOR’S HANDBOOK of 
MARKS and MONOGRAMS on POTTERY and 
PORCELAIN of the RENAISSANCE and MODERN 
PERIODS. Selected from “ Marks and Monograms on 
Pottery and Porcelain.” By WILLIAM CHAFFERS. 
This will form a most complete and comprehensive 
guide to the knowledge of all the varieties of the 
Keramic Art,—a veritable mu/tum in parvo. 
BICKERS and SON, 1 Leicester Square, W.C. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
| eter WORLD. 3p. WEEKLY. 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
Threepence Weekly. 
The BEST and CHEAPEST ISSUED. 
ICT 





ORIAL WORLD. 3p. WEEKLY. 

ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
Tbreepence Weekly. 

FINE-ART SUPPLEMENTS GRATIS. 








London: LonemAN and Co., Paternoster Row. 


ICTORIAL WORLD. 3p. WEEKLY. 
The BEST and CHEAPEST 

Illustrated Newspaper. Threepence Weekly. 
Specimen Copy post free, 3d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S 
EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


Undertaken with the view of facilitating the study of 

languages, and combining the advantages of the older 

and more modern Methods of Instruction. Each 

volume contains subjects usually distributed over two 
or more separate works, 


THE LATIN COURSE. 
PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part I. A First 


Latin Course. A Grammar, Delectus, and Exer- 
cise-Book, with Vocabularies. 12mo, 3s 6d. 
*,* This work the Accid arranged as 
in the “ Public School Latin Primer.” 
Latin 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part II. 
Reading Book. An Introduction to Ancient 
Mythology, Geography, Roman Antiquities, and 
ar al With Notes and a Dictionary. 12mo, 
3s 6d. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part III. Latin 
Poetry. 1. Easy H ters and Pent ters 
2. Ecloge Ovidiane. 3. Prosody and Metre. 4 
First Latin Verse-Book. 12mo, 3s 6d. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part IV. Latin 


Prose Composition, Rules of Syntax, with Ex- 
amples, Explanations of Synonyms, and Exercises 
ou the Syntax. 12mo, 3s 6d. 

Short 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part V. 


Tales and Anecdotes from Ancient History, for 














| 


| 





Translation into Latin Prose. 12mo, 3s. 


LATIN - ENGLISH VOCABULARY, 
’ 
arranged according to Subjects and Etymology ; 
with a Latin-English Dictionary to Phedrus, 
Cornelius Nepos, and Cesar's “Gallic War.” 
12mo, 3s 6d. 
This work is designed to assist beginners in acquiring 
a copious vocabulary of the Latin language, and in 
learning the derivation and formation of Latin words. 


The STUDENT'S LATIN GRAMMAR. 


Post 8vo, 6s. 


A SMALLER LATIN GRAMMAR, 


Abridged from the above. 12mo, 3s 6d, 


TACITUS. Germania, Agricola, and 
a lg the Annals. With English Notes. 
mo, 33 6d. 


A CHILD'S FIRST LATIN BOOK, includ- 


inga Systematic Treatment of the New Pronun- 
ciation; and Praxis of Nouns, Adjectives, and 
Proncuns. By T. D. HALL, M.A. 16mo, Is 6d. 


THE GREEK COURSE. 
INITIA GRAICA, Part I. A First Greek 


Course, containing Grammar, Delectus, Exercise- 
Book, and Vocabularies. 12mo, 3s 6d. 


INITIA GRACA, Part Il. A Reading 


Book; containing short Tales, Anecdotes, Fables, 
Mythology, and Grecian History. With a Lexicon. 
12mo, 3s 6d. 


INITIA GRACA, Part III. Greek Prose 
« Composition ; ining the Rules of Syntax, with 
copious Examples and Exercises. 12mo, 38 6d. 


The STUDENT'S GREEK GRAMMAR. 


Post 8vo, 6s. 


A SMALLER GREEK GRAMMAR. 


Abridged from the above Work. 12mo, 3s 6d. 


The GREEK ACCIDENCE. Extracted 


from the above Work. 12mo, 2s 6d. 


PLATO. The Apology of Socrates, the 
Crivo, and Part of the Phe lo; with Notes in 
English from Stallbaum. Schleiermacher's Intro- 
ductions, 12mo, 3s 6d. 


THE FRENCH COURSE. 
FRENCH PRINCIPIA, Part I. A First 


French Course, containing Grammar, Delectus, 
Exercises, and Vocabularies. 12mo, 3s 64, 


FRENCH PRINCIPIA, Part Il. A Read- 


ing-Book, with Grammatical Questions, Notes, and 
a Dictionary. 12mo. (Nearly ready. 


FRENCH PRINCIPIA, Part III. AnIn- 
troduction to French Prose Composition, contain- 
ing a systematic Course of Exercises op the 
Syntax, with the Principal Rules of Syntax. 12mo, 

(Jn preparation, 


THE ENGLISH COURSE. 
A PRIMARY HISTORY of the BRITISH 


NATION, for Elementary Schools. By PHi.ir 
SmirH, B.A. 12mo, 2s 6d. 


A PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR for 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. With Exercises and 
Questions. By T. D. HALL. 16mo, Is. 


SCHOOL MANUAL of ENGLISH 


GRAMMAR. With Copious Exercises. By Wa. 
SMITH, D.C.L., and T. D. Hall, M.A, 12mo, 3s 6d. 


A 





A 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Offices, 63 Fleet Street, London. 
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BOOKS INTERESTING 10 TRAVELLERS. TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 


SKETCHES in ITALY and GREECE. By J. a.. LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Symonps, Author of “Studies of Greek Poets,” “An Introduction to the Study 
of Dante,” &c., &c, Crown 8vo, 93. SECOND EDITION, THIS DAY, of 


“He who has never seen the places described by Mr. Symonds will get from The MARCH to COOMASSIE. By G. A, Henty 


He A 











these sketches clearer and more vivid pictures of them than he bad before. : , 
who already knows them and the enjoyment of them will find new beauties which fy ora peor agg a . po Standard), Author of “The March to Magdala,” 
the had not himself observed before.”—Spectator. All but Lost,” ge. 1 vol. Svo. (Vow ready, 


“It is very long since we have seen a book we can so heartily recommend to our NEW WORK by ELIZABETU COOPER. 


readers, and we know none we would rather carry with us to Italy and Greece."— | 
Liverpool Albion. '‘The LIFE of THOMAS WENTWORTH, Earl of 
STRAFFORD, and Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. By ELIZABETH Cooper, Author 


SWISS ALLMENDS, and a WALK to SEE THEM: of “The Life of Arabella Stuart,” “Popular History of America,” cc.’ 2 vole 
(Now 


a Second Month in Switzerland. By F. BARHAM ZINCKE. With a Map. Crown 8yvo. ; i 
8vo, 7s 6d. . 7 
: d JE.— ARSO) TRANSITION, INTERV 
“ Here is a magician who can —— make = beaten tracks of Switzerland NOTICE.—A PARSON ett of at ght 0g wens & MORMON, The 
‘more interesting than Coomassie or Magdala,”—Ezaminer. . 
HETERODOX LONDON; or, Phases of Free 


CANOE-TRAVELLING: Log of a Cruise on the} “Thought in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. Maurice Davies, D.D., Author 
Baltic, and Practical Hints on Building and py) ae By a of * Orthodox London,” “ Unorthodox London,” &c. 2 vols.8vo. [Now ready, 
BADEN-POWELL. Twenty-four Illustrations and a Map. Crown 8vo, 6s. : : 

. : The GENTLEMAN-EMIGRANT: his Daily Life 

SCIEN TIFIC GUIDE to sw ITZERLAND. By Sports, and Pastimes, in Canada, Australia, and the United States. By Ww. 
J. R. MoreEtt. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. STAMER, Author of “ Recollections of a Life of Adventure,” &c. In2 vols’ 

= post 8vo. (Now ready, 

EGYPT of the PHARAOHS and of the KHEDIVE. 5 

3y the Rey. F. BARHAM ZINCKE. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 16s. ANIM A L MAG NETISM (MESMERISM) and ; 
- ‘ ° ° ° ARTIFICIAL SOMNAMBULISM; being a Complete and Practical Treati 

The MAGY ARS: their Country and its Institutions. that Science, and ifs application to Medical Purposes; followed by Obeerva- 
By Artur J. PATTERSON, With Maps. 2‘yols. crown 8vo, 18s. | tions on the Affinity existing between Magnetism and Spiritualism, Ancient and 
: . i % E l Modern. By the Countess C DE St. DOMINIQUE. 1 vol.,7s 6d. (Now ready, 

A WEEK in a FRENCH COUNTRY HOUSE. By! 

ADELAIDE SARTORIS. With Two Illustrations by Fred. Leighton, A.R.A. 8s 6d. The OLD SHOWMAN and the OLD LONDON 
FAIRS. By THomas Frost, Author of “Half-Hours with the Early 
Explorers.” 1 vol. (Just ready, 


TRAMPS in the TYROL. By H. Baven Parircnmarp, 


Author of “A Peep at the Pyrenees,” “ Beauty-Spots of the Continent.” Wi 
i ith 











London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Water'!oo Place. 


| 
| 
| 
Mr. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW STORY, | 
| 























THREE FEATHERS, by the Author of “ A Daughter | Frontispiece and Vignette by John Proctor. In 1 vol. [Vow ready, 
f Heth,” &¢., was commenced in the Cornhill Magazine for August, . 7 = . 
ae ee Aoi aatiraiaio gy : ‘TINY TRAVELS. By J. Asusy Srerry, Author of 
This day (One Shilling), No. 177. } “ The Shuttlecock Papers,” &c. In 1 vol. [Now ready. 
The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER. | 
With Ilustrations by Gore pu MAURIER and HELEN PATERSON. TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 
CONTENTS. | reRw 7 "Ty SINT 
FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD. (With an IJlvstration.) 39. Coming Home: | AT EVERYjLIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
a Cry. 40. On Casterbridge Highway. 41. Suspicion: Fanny is sent for. 
42. Joseph and his Burden: Buck's Head. NOTICE.—Now ready, Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL'S NEW NOVEL 
MAIpDs-OF-ALL-WORK AND BLUE-BOOKs. ’ 
} 1 eereeemnne MORTOMLEY ESTATE. By Mrs. J. H. Ripperz, 
A Wircu-TrIat IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. Author of “George Geith,” “City and Suburb,” “Too Much Alone,” ée., &, 
CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE, In 8 vols. 
UNACCOMPLISHED PURPOSES. r ° 
Turee FEATHERS. (With an Illustration.) 5. Throwing a Fly. 6. The TRUE to HER TRUST; or, Womanly Past Question; 
Fone 4 among the Tailors. 7, Some New Experiences. 8, Wenna's First The Initial Devices by F. W. Wappy, In 3 vols. (Next week. 
riumph, 
i N S . 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. CRUSHED 3 BE} EATH HIs I DOL By tie 
T HE O U R A HEART WELL WON;; or, the Life and Adven. 
FOR SIXPENCE A-WEEK. 3 tures of Arthur Oldfleld. A Tale of the Modern Time. 3 vols. (Now ready. 
Anywhere in the United Kingdom. CRAMLEIGH COLLEGE: a New Novel. By Heyry 
‘The Publisher of the Hour, pending the fitting-up of powerful machinery, will BELCHER. In 3 vols [Yow ready, 
secure the delivery of the a by Newsagents, or otherwise, at . a , Ad 
Senn cee the Contes A RICH MAN’S {SECRET: a Romance. By the 
y E Author of “ A Blot on His Escutcheon,” &c. In 2 vols. [Vow ready. 
ONDON SOCIETY for SEPTEMBER (now ready),)A STRANGE LOVE. By Franx Usuer, Author of 
Edited by FLORENCE MARRYAT, contains— “The Three Oxonians,” &¢. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 
How tt Strikes Home. Frontispiece. 
ABOVE SusPicion. By Mrs, J. H. Riddell. Chaps. 4, 5, 6. The LAST INCA; or, the Story of Tupac Amaru 
a THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF PILLING. 3 vols e , . 
‘OLO. ; 
RAPE OF THE GAMP. Chaps 1, 2, 3, 4. ‘ 
THE QUEEN'S TOKEN. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. Chap. 7 and last. The SCARLET SHAWL: a New Novel. By Rosert 
How IT STRIKES OUT, AND How iT Strikes Home. By H. Frith. JEFFRIES. In 1 vol. (Now ready. 
a OF at igs od = THE ——s Day. By “ Old Calabar.” 
PEN SESAME! y the Editor. Chaps, 16, 17. NSLEY i 
eau, Oeusnees.” tir Sees Lamon. TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 
SAMPSON Low, MARSTON,Low, & SEARLE, Crown Buildings,188 Fleet Street, London. Now ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d 
WDHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, and REVELATION. By the 





Rev. C. B.,G1Bson, M.R.1.A., Lecturer, St. John’s, Hoxton, 
London: LONGMANS and Co, 


QO” EN’S COLLEGE (MANCHESTER ROYAL) SCHOOL 


Manager, Mr. F. B. CHATTERTON, 

On Monday, and during the week, AMY ROBSART. Mr. Creswick, Messrs. H. 
Sinclair, W. Terriss, R. Dolman, F. Charles, Brittain Wright, &c.; Miss Wallis, 
Mesdames E. Stuart, C. Jecks. D'Arcy, and K. Vaughan. To conclude with the 
Opening of the Pantomime of JACK-IN-THE-BOX. Doors openat 6.30, commence | 


—, ROYAL, DRURY LANE.—Sole Lessee and 





of MEDICINE. 


at7. Prices from 6d to £3 3s. PrincipaAL—J. G. GREENWOOD, LL D. 








as -4 “ a - DIRECTOR OF MEDICAL STUDIES—GEORGE SOUTHAM, F.R.C.S. 
OLYTECHN 1C.—ZITELLA, an Old Friend in a New PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS. 
_ Dress; or, the Sisters, the Supper, and the Shoe (a new Eccentricity, | General Anatomy and Physiology «» William Smith, F.R.C.S. 
written by Dr. Croft), given by Mr. Seymour Smith, twice daily, at 4 and 9.—A | Practical Physiology and Histology ...... Arthur Gamgee, M.D., F.R.S. 
RUN DOWN the THAMES, by Mr. King, at 2 and 8&—The GIANT PLATE 7 {Morrison Watson, M.D. 
MACHINE, 3 and 7.30, daily.—Many other attractions. Open 12 and 7. Admis- | Descriptive and Practical Anatomy .... (7 Beswick Perrin, M.R.CS., F.LS. 
Ss 








' sion 1s. Comparative Anatomy and Botauy ...... W. C. Williamson, F.R.s 


| Chemistry Henry E. Roscoe, B.A., Ph.D., F.BS. 
{William Roberts, M.D., B.A., F.R.C.P. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. Medicine VJohn E. Morgan, M.D., M.A. F.B.G.P. 


sGeorge Southam, F.R.C.S. 

















i ai celia | Surgery .... Edward Lund, F.R.C.S. 
| Opthalmolo homas Windsor, M.R.C.S. 
M E S Ss R S ° G A B R I E L, 4 wel . {Henry Simpson, M.D., M.R.C.S. 
| Pathology and Morbid Anatomy........++ + Julius Dresehfeld, M.D 
(ESTABLISHED 1815 | on Sane ate gy 
Snag Lsis 5,) | Midwifery and Diseases of Women and $j...) Thorburn M.D., L.R.C.S. 





Children ........ 


72 L U D G A e E H I L L, C I T » A Matera Medica and Therapeutics ......0 (Denlel Joke Lose, MB 














AND Forensic Medicine ......-.-.sssee G. Morley Harrison, M.R.C.S, 
fi Hygiene and Public Health ....... ecccecceee ‘ Arties Ransome, —— 
> NTC? Clinical Medicine The Physicians to the Royal Infirmary. 
56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, | Clinical Surgery The Surgeons to the Royal Infirmary. 
| Medical Tutor J. Beswick Perrin, M.R.C.S., F.L.S. 
(THE ONLY ADDSEISES) | ‘The WINTER SESSION will commence on Ist October. The now Medical 


| School Buildings will be opened on the 2nd October by Professor T. H. Huxley, 
WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS 16 ADMININTERED DAILY. F.RB.S. A composition fee of £48 in one payment, or in two payments of £25 each, 
with an annual tutorial fee of £2 2s, admits to the complete course of study at the 
School, and a further sum of £42 to the Hospital Practice at the Royal lofirmary. 


Prospectuses will be forwarded on application. 





EADING CASES for the SPECTATOR. Price 2s 6d each. 





CASES for BINDING, price 2s each. May be had by order through an . 
Bookseller or Newsagents, or at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. . ’ J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S| 
NEW WORKS. 


Now ready at all Booksellers, price Is. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
for SEPTEMBER, 1874. Pith 


MR. WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW STORY. 
1. THE FrozEN Derr. By W. Wilkie Collins, Author of “The Woman in 
White,” &c. Scene the Second. 
2, GOETHE AND MENDELSSOHN. 
3. A DREAM-STORY. 
4. BOUGHT AND SOLD IN THE LAST CENTURY. 
5. A COLLEGE-GARDEN REVERIE. 
6. MONTALEMBERT. By the Duc d'Aumale. 
7. NOTES ON ROUMANIA. 
8. From BRINDISI TO ATHENS. 
9, THE VICE OF READING. 
40. PATRICIA KEMBALL. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. Chaps 24, 25, and 26. 








THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 


AT EVERY LIBRARY 


ROSE and RUE. By Mrs. Compton Reade. 


In 3 vols. crown 8¥0. 

“ A better-written novel we have not read for a long time, or one more enjoy- 
able—at least to readers who relish the minute analysis and powerful delineation 
of the working of human passions and emotions. Mrs. Reade has, in fact, dis- 
covered and illustrated the truth of the maxim that the triumph of art is to con- 
ceal that it is art. Her style, too, is singularly easy and graceful. The highest 
tribute of praise, perbaps, that can be easily paid to the book and the writer is to | 
say, that with few characters, and not many incidents, it is, nevertheless, a novel 
of surpassing interest and unquestionable originality.”"—Scofsman. 

“In Mrs. Compton Reade’s able and vigorous novel we are indeed transported 
to ‘fresh woods and pastures new,’ in being introduced to life in a Dorsetshire 
farmhouse more than half a century ago. This novelty is in itself a great attrac- 
tion; though if Mrs. Reade can paint other scenes and characters as well as she 
has the gentle and dreamy Trypbena Fowke, the wicked and brutal old farmer 
her father, and crusty and despotic, though really good-hearted Aunt Rachel, to 
gay nothing of the Rev. Acts Latchet, the Methodist ‘ pastor,’ and Martha Tapp, we 
shall always be glad to meet her, whithersoever she chooses to carry us...... Mrs. 
Reade writes skilfully and pointedly, and jx a@ strong sense of humour.”"— 
Graphic. 


The DECEASED WIFE’S SISTER, to which 


isadded “MY BEAUTIFUL NEIGHBOUR.” By SypNry Mostyn, Author of 
“The Surgeon's Secret,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


The SISTERS LAWLESS. By the Author of 


* Rosa Noel.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“An excellent novel, with a briskness and originality which make the book 
excellent reading throughout.”— Vanity Fair. 
“ Pussie Smith, the pretty little American girl, is unfairly treated in not having 
@ book all to herself, so naive and droll as she is, so imperious and good-hearted, 
and all that is contradictory and bewitching. When the reader's attention is 
aroused, it never slumbers nor sleeps any more until ali the tale is told.” —TZimes. 


LONELY CARLOTTA. By A. E. N. Bewicke, 


Author of “ Flirts and Flirts.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“An able story. Miss Bewicke has written an original and readable novel, and 
current topies, political, educational, and otherwise, are pleasantly and gracefully 
touched upon. This book adds much to the author's already acknowledged fame 
asa writer.’—Morning Post. 

“A story of unusual excellence throughout.”"—Graphic, 

* This book deserves to be read."—Vanity Fair. 


ELVIRA, Lady CASTERTON. From the 


Swedish of Dr. SCHWARTZ, by ANNIE WooD. In 3 vols. crown S8vo. 
[On Wednesday next. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
New Burlington Street, Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 











The CHANDOS LIBRARY.—New Volume. 

In crown 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth gilt, post free, 3s 10d. 
ARTHOLOMEW FAIR. Its Complete History, from the 
Time of Rayer, A.D, 1120, down to the Last Time it was Proclaimed, iu 1855. 
NRY MORLEY, with Fac-simile Drawings, engraved upon Wood. 

Uniform with the above, same price. 
PEPYS’ DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE. 
ABBEY’'S, CASTLES, &c., of ENGLAND. 3 vols. 
The BOOK of AUTHORS. By W. CLARK Russet. 
GIBBON'S DECLINE and FALL of ROME. 3 vols. 
A Full List of the Series (25 Volumes) can be had on application. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


AUNT LOUISA’S NEW FIVE-SHILLING VOLUME. 
In demy 4to, cloth gilt, post free, 5s 6d. 
UNT LOUISA’S ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, with 24 
& Original Plates, of the most prominent and popular Specimens of the Gardens, 
printed in Colours by Kronheim, and descriptive Letterpress. 


“It would be impossible to place natural history before the youthful mind in a 
more attractive manner."—Court Journal. 


FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


The TOY BOOK of the SEASON. 
In demy 4to, price 1s, or mounted on linen, 2s, postage 2d. 
FROG HE WOULD A WOOING GO. Splendidly 
printed in Colours by Dalziel Brothers, from Original Designs, with Letter- 
press Rhymes and Musical Accompaniments. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 
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By He 











Now ready, price 2s 6d; gilt edges, 4s. 
Poss. By “ Oxrve.” Edited by R. Jasper More, Esq. 


pAsnton : SUIPKINS and MARSHALL. Shrewsbury: BUNNY and Evans. Also at 
Wellingwan” Ludlow; LAWLEY, Wenlock; Hugues, Bishop's Castle; Leaks, 
in. 


A hs sample of rural education in S. Shropshire before the passing of the Education 








Price One Shilling, Monthly, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. CLXXIX., SEPTEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 
1. WOMAN SUFFRAGE: a Reply. By J. E. Cairnes. 
2. CastLe DALY: the Story of an Irish Home Thirty Years Ago. Chaps, 19-21. 
3. THe Spectre oF THe Rose. 
4. Wao WROTE ovr OLD Plays? By F. G. Fleay. 
5, The CONVENT OF SAN Manco. LIL. Preacher and Prior. 
6. A ROMAN FUNERAL. 
7. Tas Futors or EASTERN Asta. By Sir Rutherford Alcock. 
8. AGRICULTURAL UNrontsmM. By A. J. Wilson. 
9. THe SEQUENCE * Dies Ina.” By A, Schwartz. 
10, PRUSSIA AND THE VATICAN.—I. 


NEW BOOKS. 
TECHNICAL TRAINING. By Tomas 


TWINING (One of the Vice-Presidents of the Society of Aris). Being a sugges- 
tive Sketch of a National System of Industrial Instruction founded ona general 
Diffusion of Practical Science among the People. 8vo, 12s. (This day. 
“This work is worthy of the attention of all those who bave an interest in the 
welfare of our working-classes and the improvement in our trade and manufac- 
tures.” —Standard. 


TELEGRAPH and TRAVEL: a Narrative of 


the Formation and Development of Telegraphic Communication between 
England and India, under the orders of Her Majesty's Government, with In- 
cidental Notices of the Countries traversed by the Lines. By Colonel Sir 
Freperic Goipsmip, C.B., K.C.S.L, late Director of the Government Indo- 
European Telegraph. With numerous Illustrations and Maps. 8vo, 21s. 
[This day. 
“The second section of the book, less historical, but more likely to attract the 
general reader, is composed of bright sketches from Persia, Russia, the Crimea, 
Tartary, and the Indian Peninsula; both sketches being illuminated by a profasion 
of delicate woodcuts, admirably drawn, and as admirably engraved The merit 
of the work is a tota! absence of exaggoration, which does not, however, preclude 
a vividness and vigour of style not always characteristic of similar narratives.”— 
Standard, 


A GRAMMAR of the LATIN LANGUAGE, 


from PLAUTUS to SUETONIUS. By H. J. Rony, M.A,, late Fellow of St. 

John's College, Cambridge. Part Il. SYNTAX, PREPOSITIONS, &c. Crown 

Svo, 103 6d. (This day. 
(PART L. 


MODERN UTILITARIANISM;; or, the Systems 


of Paley, Bentham, and Mill Examined and Compared. By T. R. Birks, M.A., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy at Cambridge. Crowa 8vo, 63 6d. [This day. 


Second Edition. Crown 8ro, 8s 6d.) 


New Edition, Corrected and Improved, extra feap. 8vo, 6s. 


FIRST FORMS of VEGETATION. By the 


Rev. Huga Macmitian, LL.D. F.RS.E, Author of “Bible Teachings in 
Nature,” &c. With Coloured Frontispiece and other Illustrations. 


SECOND EDITION, Revised and Improved, crown 8vo, cloth. 


PROGRESSIVE DRAWING-BOOK | for 
BEGINNERS. By Pamir H. DeLamorte, Professor of Drawing in King’s 
College and School, Londun, 3s 6d. (This day. 


PRIMER of PHYSIOLOGY. By Dr. Micnarr 


Foster, F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. 18mo, cloth, 1s. (MACMILLAN'S 
“Science Primers.”) (Tis day. 


BIRDS; their Cages and their Keep. Being 
a Practical Manual of Bird-Keeping and Bird-Rearing. By K. A. Bust. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, ot , 

s day. 


A TREATISE on ANALYTICAL STATICS. 


By I. Topuunter, M.A., F.B.S. With numerous Examples. Crown 8vo, 
10s 6d. (Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, this day. 


A TOUR in ICELAND. 


SIX WEEKS in the SADDLE: a Painter's 


Journal in Iceland. By S. E. WALLER. Illustrated by the Author. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 
“ An exceedingly pleasant and naturally-written little book. Mr. Waller has a 
clever pencil, and the book is well illustrated by his own sketches.” —7imes. 
“A bright little book, admirably illustrated.”"—Spectasor. 


A 


MACMILLAN and CO., LONDON. 





Price 8d. 


JOURNAL SEPTEMBER. 


A Metropolitan Transformation. 

Story of Lady Grisell Baillie. 
Chambers. 

Signal-light at the Houses of Parliament. 

Reminiscences of a Soldier. 

Ferns. 

Adventure in the Dacotah Territory. 

Spain and the Spaniards. 

Improved Treatment of Imbeciles. 

. Chambers. 

Floating lslands. 

Our Convict System. 

The Month : Science and Arts. 

A Heroine at the Diggings. 

Four Pieces of Original Poetry. 


| eeaammanaies for 


Story of Jack Scott and Bessy Surtees. 
By W. Chambers. 

Some Practical Experience with Parish 
Clerks. 

A Momentous Life in India. 

Late Additions to the British Museum. 

Sponge-Fisheries. 

The Snow-Shriek. 

Rohlfs's Travels in Morocco, 

Antipathies. 

A Word about Weather. 

William and Dorothy Wordsworth. 
W. Chambers. 

The Deadly Creek. 

The Rod in Old Times. 

A View of Old Calabar. 

The MANOR HOUSE AT MILFORD. Conclusion. 
The BLOSSOMING OF AN ALOE. Chapters L, II. 


W. and R. Campers, London and Edinburgh. 


R. BASS’S CHURCH at BURTON.—See BUILDER of 
THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post 444, for View and Plan—also for View of New 

Inland Revenue Office, Manchester—France Ruined on the Staircase—Public 
Works—Formation of Billiard-Rooms—Building Workmen in Olden Times—sc. 
—1 York Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 


By W. 


By 


By 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS’ EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. — 

A Series of Greek and Latin Authors, with English Notes, 
8v0..Edited by Various Scholars, under the direction of 
G. Long, Esqs, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; and the late Rev. A. J. Macleane, M.A., Head 
Master of King Edward's School, Bath, 

JESCHYLUS. By F. A. Patey, M.A. New 
Edition, Revised. 18s. 

CICERO’S ORATIONS. By G. Lone, M.A. 
4 vols, £348, Vol. 1. 16s; Vol. Il. 14s; Vol. III. 16s; 
Vol. 1V. 18s. 

DEMOSTHENES. By R. Wuistoy, M.A, 
Head Master of Rochester Grammar School. Vol. 
1. 168 ; Vol. IT. 16s. 

EURIPIDES. By F. A. Parey, M.A. 3 vols., 
16s each. 

HOMER. Vol. I. Tliad, 1-12. With Intro- 
duction. By F. A. PALEY, M.A., 12s; Vol. II. 14s. 
HERODOTUS. By Rev. J. W. Biakesvey, B.D. 

Two vols., 32s. 

HESIOD. By F. A. Patey, M.A. 10s Gd. 

HORACE. By Rev. A. J. Macreane, M.A. 
New Edition, Revised by GEORGE LONG. 18s, 

JUVENAL and PERSIUS. By Rey. A. J. 
MACLEANE, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. A 
New Ediiion, Revised by GEorGE LONG. 12s. 

The ANNALS of TACITUS. By the Rev. P. 
Frost. Price 15s, 

PLATO. By W. H. Tuompson, D.D., Master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. I. “ Pheedrus,” 
7s 6a. Vol. II. * Gorgias,” 7s 6d. 

SOPHOCLES. By the Rev. F. H. Braypes, 
M.A. Vol. I. 18s. Contents of Vol. I.:—Cdipus 
Tyrannus—(Kdipus Coloneus—Antigone. 

TERENCE. By E. Sr. J. Parry, M.A. 18s. 

VERGIL. By J. Contneton, M.A., late Pro- 
fessor of Latin at Oxford. Vol. I. The Bucolics and 
Georgics, 12s. Third Edition. Vol. II. The /neid. 
Books I. to VI, I4s. Vol. III., concluding the 


Work, 14s. 
In the same size and form. 
SEX. AURELII PROPERTIT CARMINA. The 
Elegies of Propertius. With English Notes. By 
F. A, PALEY, M.A. 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL CLASSICS. 

A Series of Greek and Latin Authors, With English 
Notes, Edited by Eminent Scholars, especially adapted 
Sor Use in Public and Grammar Schools. Feap. 8vo. 

CZESAR DE BELLO GALLICO. Edited by 
GerORGE LonG, M.A. New Edition. 5s 6d. 

CESAR DE BELLO GALLICO, Books I.-III. 
With English Notes for Junior Classes. By GEORGE 
Long, M.A. New Edition. 2s 6d. 

CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and PROPERTIUS. 
Selected Poems. Edited by the Rev. A. H. WRATIs- 
LAW, of Bury St. Edmund's School; and F. N. 
Sutton, B.A. With Short Biographical Notices of 
the Poets. 3s 6d. 

CICERO: DE SENECTUTE, DE AMICITIA, 
and Select Epistles. Edited by GzorGe LONG, M.A. 
New Edition. 4s 6d. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. Edited by the late Rev. 
J. F. MaACMICHARBL, Head Master of the Grammar 
School, Ripon. Just published, 2s 6d. 

HOMER: ILIAD. Books I.-XIL Edited by 
F. A. PALEY, M.A. 6s 6d, 

HORACE. Edited by A. J. Macreang, M.A., 
late Head Master of King Edward's School, Bath. 
With a Short Life. New Edition, Revised. 6s 6d. 

JUVENAL: Sixteen Satires. Expurgated. By 
HERMAN Pro, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity CoHege, 
Oxford. 4s 6d. 

MARTIAL: Select Epigrams, Edited by F. A. 
PALEY, M.A., and the late W. H. Stone, Scholar of 
| id College, Cambridge. Witha Life of the Poet. 

8 . 





OVID. The Six Books of the Fasti. Edited 
by F. A. PALEY, M.A. New Edition. 5s. 

SALLUST: CATILINA and JUGURTHA. 
With a Life. Edited by GEORGE LONG, M.A. 5s. 

TACITUS: GERMANIA and AGRICOLA. 
With by the Rey. P. Frost, late Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. 3s 6d. 

VIRGIL. Abridged from Professor Contne- 
TON's Edition. Bucolics, Georgics, and A¢neid, 
Books L.-IV., 5s 6d. Books V.-XIL, 5s 6d. 

XENOPHON: the ANABASIS. With Life, 
Itinerary, Index, and Three Maps. Edited by the 
late Rev. J. F. MACMICHAEL, late Head Master of 
the Grammar School, Ripon. New Edition, En- 
larged. 5s, # 

XENOPHON: the CRYOPZEDIA. Edited by 
G. M. GoruayM, M.A.,, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. New Edition. 6s. 

XENOPHON: MEMORABILIA. Edited by 
PERCIVAL FROST, M.A., late Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. 4s 6d. 

Ps Uniform with the Series. 

The NEW TESTAMENT, in GREEK. With 
English Notes and Preface, Synopsis, and Chrono- 
logical Tables. By J. F, MACMICHAEL, B.A. Feap. 
8vo (730 pp.), 78 6d. 





Johanneum, Hamburg. Two vols. demy 8vo, 21s. 


of Trinity College, Dublin. 6s. 


LANGUAGE; its Origin and Development. 


M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Comparative Grammar in University College. 8vo, 14s. 


The DECLINE of the ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


The Fifth and Concluding Volume of this Work, comprising the Period from the Invasion of Italy by Juliug 
Cesar to his Death. Demy 8vo, 14s, Vols. I. to IV., 14s each. 


A HISTORY of ROMAN LITERATURE. By W. S. Teurrer, 


Professor at Tiibingen. Translated, with the Author's sanction, by WILHELM WAGNER, Ph.D., of the 


By T. Hewrrr Key, 


By George Lona, 


OVID: the HEROIDES. Edited by ArtHur Patmer, M.A., Fellow 
The THEATRE of the GREEKS. By the late J. W. Donatnsoy, 


D.D., Fellow of Triuity College, Cambridge. New Editiou, reduced in price. 


Un the press. 





FOREIGN CLASSICS. 

Carefully edited, with English Notes grammatical and 
explanatory, and Renderings of dificult idiomatic 
expressions, for Schools, Feap, 8vo, 

GERMAN BALLADS from UHLAND, 
GOETHE, and SCHILLER: with Introductions to 
each Poem, copious Explanatory Notes, and Bio- 
graphical Notices. Edited by C. L, BieLEF&LD. 3s 6d, 

SCHILLER’S WALLENSTEIN, Complete 
Text, Comprising the Lager, Piccolomini, and Wal- 
lenstein's Tod. With Notes and Historical and 
Critical Introduction and Arguments to each Act. 
Edited by Dr. A. BucHHEMm™, Professor of German in 
King's College, London. A New Edition, Revised, 
6s 6d. The Lager and Piccolomini together, 3s 6d; 
Wallenstein's Tod, 3s 6d. 

SCHILLER’S MAID of ORLEANS. With 
English Notes. By Dr. WILLIAM WAGNER, Editor 
of the “ Aulularia and Trinummus ” of Plautus, 3s 6d. 

PICCIOLA. By X. B. Saintine. Edited by 
Dr. Dusuc. 4th Edition, Revised. 33 6d. 


HISTOIRE de CHARLES XIL., par Voltaire. 
Edited by L. Drrey. 3rd Edition, Revised. 3s 6d. 
SELECT FABLES of LA FONTAINE. 

Edited by F. GAsc, M.A. New Edition, Revised. 3s. 
AVENTURES de TELEMAQUE. Par Fénélon. 
Edited by C.J. DELILLE. 2nd Edition, Revised. 4s 6d. 


WHITTAKER and CO., and GEORGE BELL. 





LATIN AND GREEK CLASS-BOOKS. 
By the Rev. PERCIVAL FROST, M.A., late Fellow of St. 
John's College, Cambridge. 

ECLOGAE LATINZE: a New Elementary Latin 
Reading-Book. This Volume has a Lexicon at the 
end, and is graduated so that the Pupil, after passing 
through it, may take up Ovid and Cesar. New 
Edition. 2s 6d. 


MATERIALS for LATIN PROSE COMPO- 
SITION. Passages from English Writers, graduated 
ae with Notes. Fifth Edition. 12mo, 2s 6d. 

Y, 4s. 


LATIN VERSE-BOOK: an Elementary Work 
ey ~_caa and Pentameters. Feap. 8vo, 38.— 
» 58. 


ANALECTA GRZECA MINORA. With In- 
troductory Sentences, English Notes, and a Diction- 
ary New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo, 


3s 


MATERIALS for GREEK PROSE COMPO- 
SITION. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d.—K EY, 5s. 


MISCELLANEOUS CLASS-BOOKS. 


The PEACE of ARISTOPHANES. A Revised 
Text, with English Notes and a Preface. By F. A. 
PALEY, M.A., Editor of * A&schylus,” “ Euripides,” 
&c. Small 8vo, 4s 6d. 


PHILEBUS of PLATO. Translated, with 
brief Explanatory Notes. By F. A. PALzey, M.A. 
Small 8vo, 4s. 


SCALA GRAECA. A Series of Elementary 
Greek Exercises. By the Rev. J. W. DAvis, M.A., 
Head Master of Tamworth Grammar-School ; and R. 
W. BADDELEY, High Master's Assistant, Grammar 
School, Manchester. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 2s 6d. 


LATIN GRAMMAR. By T. Hewrrr Key, 
M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Comparative Grammar in 
University College. S8vo, 14s. 


A SHORT LATIN GRAMMAR for SCHOOLS, 
Post 8vo, 3s 6d. By the same Author. 


LATIN PROSE LESSONS. By the Rev. A. 
CuurcH, M.A., late Assistant-Master in the 
Merchant Taylors’ School. New Edition, Enlarged. 
Feap. 8yo, 2s 6d. 

NOTABILIA QUJEDAM;; or, the Principal 
Tenses of such Irregular Greek Verbs and such 
Elementary Greek, Latin, and French Constructions 
as are of constant occurrence. New Edition, 1s 6d. 


A GERMAN GRAMMAR for PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. By the Rev. A. C. CLAPIN, M.A., and F. 
HOLL-MULLER, Phil. Doc., Assistant-Master of the 
Bruton Grammar School. Feap., 2s 6d. 





London: WHITTAKER and OO., Ave Maria Lane; 
and GEORGE BELL, York Street, Covent Garden. 


CONTENTS: —Accidence, with Exercises; Syntax, 
with Exercises; Reader, and Vocabulary. 





MISCELLANEOUS CLASS-BOOKs. 
(Con‘inued.) 


SELECTIONS from OVID: Amores, Tristia, 
Heroides, Metamorphoses, With English Notes by 
the Rey. A. J. MACLEANE, M.A. Feap., 3s 6d. 


FRENCH GRAMMAR for PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
By the Rev. A. C. CLAPIN, M.A., St. John’s College 
Cambridge, and Bachelier-es-Lettres of the Univer- 
sity of France. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. Also published 
in Two Parts, sold separately. . 


BUCHHEIM’S MATERIALS for GERMAN 
PROSE COMPOSITION. Consisting of Selections 
from Modern English Writers, with Grammatical] 
Notes, Idiomatic Renderings, and a Genera! Intro- 
duction By Dr. BucHHEIM, Professor of German 
Language and Literature in King’s College, London, 
and Examiner in German to the London University, 
New Edition, Revised. Feap., 4s 6d. 

In this Edition the Notes iu PartI. have been entirely 
revised and increased, in accordance with the sugges- 
tions of experienced teachers. 


The ELEMENTS of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. By Esnest ADAMS, Ph.D. This work 
is especially adapted to the wants of Candidates for 
Matriculation iv the London University, and for the 
Civil Service. New Edition, Revised and Corrected. 
Feap. 8vo, 48 6d. 


The RUDIMENTS of ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
and ANALYSIS. By Ernest ADAMS, Author of 
“The Elements of the English Language,” to which 
it is an Introduction. Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. Questions for 
Examination, chiefly selected from College Papers, 
set in Cambridge. By the Rey. W. W. SKg4T, M.A., 
late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. 2s 6d, 


ARITHMETIC. By the Rev. C. Exser, M.A. 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby. 3s 6d. 4th Edition. 


ALGEBRA. By the Same Author. 2nd 
Edition, Enlarged. 4s. 

SELECT PARABLES from NATURE, for 
USE in SCHOOLS. Feap., price 1s 6d. Besides 
being reprinted in Afherica, selections from Mrs, 
Gatty's Parables have been translated and published 
in the German, French, Italian, Russian, Danish, and 
Swedish Languages. 

PRACTICAL HINTS on TEACHING. Con- 
taining Advice as to Organisation, Discipline, In- 
struction, and Practical Management. By the Rey. 
JOHN MENET, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Hockerill. 
New Edition, containing several Plans of Schools 
which have been thoroughly tested by several years’ 
experience, and are now adopted in various localities. 
With Explanatory Letterpress. Orown 8vo, sewed, 
28; cloth, 2s 6d. 

TEST LESSONS in DICTATION, for the First 
Class of Elementary Schools. This work consists 
of a series of extragts, carefully selected, with re- 
ference to the wants of the more advanced pupils, 
and they have been used successfully in many 
Elementary Schools; it is supplementary to the 
exercises given in Mr. Menet’'s “Practical Hints. 
Crown 8yo, sewed, Is 6d. 


Works by C. P. MASON, B.A., Fellow of 
University College, London. 
FIRST NOTIONS of GRAMMAR for YOUNG 
LEARNERS. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 8d. . 
OUTLINES of ENGLISH GRAMMAR, fr 
the USE of JUNIOR CLASSES. Cloth, 1s 6d. 
- Intended to replace the Author's “ First Stops in 
English Grammar.” 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR: including the Princi- 
les of Grammatical Analysis. Eighteenth E1itior. 
ith a New Etymological Appendix. Post 8vo, 38. 
FIRST STEPS in ENGLISH GRAMMAR, for 
Junior Classes. Demy 18mo, 9d. 
The ANALYSIS of SENTENCES applied to 
LATIN. Post 8vo, 2s 6d. 
ANALYTICAL LATIN EXERCISES : Acoi- 


dence and Simple S s, Composition an 
Derivation of Words, and Compound Sentences- 


Post 8vo, 3s 6d. 
The FIRST TWO BOOKS of EUCLID 


EXPLAINED for BEGINNERS. Second Edition, 











feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 
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